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AFTER MANY YEARS. 



FROM OUT OF THE PAST. 



CHAPTER I. 

AFTER MANY YEARS. 

THE cathedral bells were tolling slowly, 
calling upon the inhabitants of Tours 
to come to benediction. It was a perfect 
afternoon late in June, and the sun lay hot 
on the stones of the square in front of the 
great church, and touched with light the 
gray walls and red roofs of the old houses 
opposite. It had been warm and dry for a 
long time, and there was a suspicion of dust 
upon the heavy foliage of the trees that 
showed above high blank walls that jealously 
closed in the well-kept gardens. It was so 
quiet in the deserted square that one could 
hear no sound but the buzzing of an occa- 
sional fly and the heavy breathing of a blind 
beggar who sat sleeping upon the base ot the 
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supporting columns of the porch. One won- 
dered where the congregation was to come 
from. The bells kept up their slow cadence 
for several minutes before the people gath- 
ered ; and when they came, they arrived 
slowly, in little knots of two or three or 
separately, strolling along leisurely, as peo- 
ple do who have never known hurry, and 
who are aware that they have a long, sunny 
afternoon in which to accomplish their walk 
and short service of duty. As they came 
they talked softly in the admirable French 
natural to the good Tourangeaux. The beg- 
gar at the door awoke, and began to chant his 
tale of woe in a singularly musical voice ; 
and though he did not look at all poor, and 
his blue blouse was clean and whole, hardly 
a soul passed without dropping a copper in 
the tin cup he gently rattled to attract char- 
itable attention. The bells pealed more and 
more deliberately until the vibration ceased 
entirely. Two schools filed in, one in charge 
of an Ursuline nun and the other under the 
guidance of a priest ; a few red-legged sol- 
diers and white-capped servant girls disap- 
peared beneath the sculptured doorway ; 
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and finally a belated carriage drove up, from 
which descended two ladies, whose alert step 
and interested look betrayed the tourist and 
-not the habitual inhabitant. They passed 
behind the swinging leather door, and then 
all became quiet again in the sunny square. 
The beggar dozed composedly, and the 
patient horse, waiting unprotected from the 
glare, dropped his head, and with his tail 
lashed the flies from off his lean flanks ; 
while the driver retired within the shadow 
of the porch and succumbed to the prevailing 
condition of repose. 

It was just at this time, when there was no 
one to dispute his solitary possession of the 
plaee^ that a man crossed over the burning 
stones and seated himself on a bench at the 
farther side, where a dusty sapling cast a 
patch of shade. He gazed intently at the 
ornate facade, and presently tools from his 
pocket a drawing-pad, and with a well- 
trained hand began to sketch rapidly. But 
even he soon yielded to the influence of the 
mild air, and his pencil ceased its journey as 
the artist's hand rested listlessly on the 
paper. The scent of roses was wafted over 
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the walls, and the balmy atmosphere filled 
him with a sensation of complete content ; 
and as he studied the tracery of the arches 
and the lines of the rose-window, and took 
account of the proportions of the towers, he 
exulted in the background of the diaphanous 
sky, and only remembered with languid in- 
terest (though historical research had brought 
him to Tours) that Henry V. of England was 
largely responsible for the architecture of 
the church, and that another Henry — the 
Fourth of France — had called the towers 
** de beaux bi)Oux aux quels il ne manquait 
que des 6tuis/' The pure, aesthetic joy of 
the thing filled and satisfied him entirely. 
His eye ran over the facade lovingly, taking 
in, with its comprehensive glance, the fine 
sweep of a flying buttress that showed above 
some ruined walls that hugged close to the 
cathedral's side. Portions of the Gothic 
windows still remained, but all was grass- 
grown, and brown, and ancient. Only a 
bunch of poppies lodged in a crevice of the 
mouldering stones gave a touch of brilliant 
color. ^* How differently we do things in 
America!" he mused. ** When a house falls it 
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is immediately cleared away and the space 
utilized. Probably a fire-proof building five 
stories high takes its place. Here they let 
things alone for a half a dozen hundred years. 
I think I like age and decay.*' 

The towers of St. Gatien, with their de- 
populated niches, enticed him to nearer ac- 
quaintance ; and he moved across the Place 
de la Cath6drale, his heart filled with a 
secret anathema against the vandals of the 
Revolution, who had cast down a whole con- 
gregation of saints from beneath their elabo- 
rate canopies. He paused an instant to 
watch the flight of circling pigeons whose 
nests were built among the crockets and cor- 
bels of the fretted stonework ; then he en- 
tered the building. The transition from the 
sunshine to the subdued light was most 
grateful. There is no quiet in the world 
like the peace of a great mediaeval church, 
and when there comes a murmur of prayer 
from the altar, the impression is only deep- 
ened. It was so now, and the artist sank 
upon the first straw-bottomed chair he found 
vacant, and allowed himself to become im- 
bued with the spirit of the place. It mat- 
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tered little to him just then what the words 
of the prayer were. He was not a Romanist 
himself, and might even have been at a loss 
to define his own belief exactly ; but he was, 
above all else, thoroughly an artist and keen- 
ly sensitive to an effect. What he now heard 
was to him the low prayer of the ages, 
and though he was ignorant of the sense of 
the petition, he felt its appealing force ; and 
he was at the same time intensely conscious 
that the light glowed through the magnifi- 
cent old glass around the choir, and that his 
eye lost itself in the vaultings of the nave, 
and that when the organ sounded its vibra- 
tions echoed among the stone arches as 
music only can sound in one of these great 
temples of the past. The people looked piti- 
fully small in the gloom of the aisles, and he 
was tempted to exclaim, as he often had be- 
fore, " How wonderful are the works of 
man !" He had travelled far and wide, and 
had been in other and finer cathedrals than 
St. Gatien ; but he was always touched by 
the individual charm of a place whenever and 
wherever he found it. *' I am like the 
chameleon," he used to say, **and take my 
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color from my surroundings." He was now 
in Touraine, the cradle of the royal Valois, 
and the stronghold of the Roman Catholic 
faith in France ; moreover, the cathedral 
was very beautiful, and he accordingly lost 
himself in a dreamer's reverie. His interest 
in the past, that had for a moment become 
dormant, quickened into life as he thought 
of the bigoted, intellectual, picturesque race ; 
and as he glanced upon the congregation be- 
fore him, the humanity of the kneeling peo- 
ple with their historic background touched 
him. 

At last the scraping of chairs and the 
tramping of feet on the time-worn pavement 
announced the close of the service. The 
people streamed out, and the scarlet uniform 
of the Suisse showed vividly as he led a few 
tourists to visit the side chapels ; but the 
artist remained quietly where he was. He 
could hear the resounding steps as they ap- 
proached from behind the choir ; and when 
the party paused to examine the exquisite 
white marble tomb where the young chil- 
dren of the ill-fated Charles VHI. lie buried, 
he found himself attracted by two ladies in 
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deep mourning who stood a little in advance 
of the others. They were evidently mother 
and daughter. An unaccountable curiosity 
kept his eyes fastened upon them, and as 
they came nearer he was struck with some- 
thing familiar in the bearing of the former. 
Surely he knew that tall, straight figure and 
the graceful pose of the head. Where had 
he met her before ? Was it a dream, or was 
her likeness simply a reflection from out of 
the past that caused him to watch her with 
a sense of unwarrantable expectation ; and 
what was it that made his heart leap as he 
caught the sound of her voice ? Suddenly 
she turned in his direction, and the light 
from the window above her fell full on her 
face. She saw him at the same moment, and 
her eyes filled with the look of instant recog- 
nition. He was by her side at once, and 
their hands clasped. 

'* Allan,** said she quietly, **is it really 
you?" 

But he only answered fervently, ** Mar- 
garet, my Margaret, I have found you at 
last !*' 

She gave a quick look in the direction of 
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her daughter and withdrew her hand. *' Let 
us come outside/' she said. 

** She looks like you — thank God !" he said 
under his breath. He touched the mother's 
black dress. *' If I had known in time I 
might have gone to you." 

*' You had not the right," said she gently; 
and then she repeated, " Let us go outside." 

When they all stood on the broad cathe- 
dral steps she introduced him to the young 
girl : ** Hester,.! want you to know my old 
and dear friend, Allan Doane. He is the art- 
ist whose name you have often heard." 

She smiled at them brightly as their hands 
met, and then she asked him, ** What are you 
doing in Tours ? Have you come to visit the 
famous chateaux, like the rest of us ? Is it 
business or pleasure that brings you here ?" 

*' A little of both," he answered. ** I have 
come in the interest of a certain society in 
Paris, that is about to publish, in parts, a very 
important work entitled * The Cathedrals 
and Chateaux of France.* 1 have undertaken 
to look up several things on the Loire.'* 

** But you are not at the hotel," said Mar- 
garet. 
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** The Univers? Oh, no; that is the 
haunt of tourists. I have gone over the 
river and buried myself in the suburb of St. 
. Symphorien. I have a big room with three 
windows in a pension, and it amuses me to 
get my meals anywhere. At my place we 
have a garden and a tilleul walk where the 
sun filters through the interlaced branches. 
Did you ever see one ? And we have a nice 
old bit of stone parapet that commands a fine 
view of the Loire and some magnificent 
bridges that I must sketch. You see I can 
get on with my work over there, for I never 
see any one." 

** But you will come to see us," said Mar- 
garet. ** We dine at seven o'clock. Will 
you join us to-night ? We will have a table 
all to ourselves in the window, and the table 
d'hSte is not at all baci/* 

* * Yes, if you will take me as I am. My 
dress coat is in Paris ; and I have been living 
like a hermit for so long that I am ignorant 
of the ways of society." 

.He helped them into their carriage and 
gave the direction to the coachman, who had 
removed the nose-bag from his horse*s head 
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and was carefully stowing it under the 
seat. 

Doane watched the carriage out of sight. 
Then he buttoned his coat across his chest 
and siquared his shoulders as a man does who 
has come to a sudden and definite conclu- 
sion ; and leaving the cathedral, he walked 
quickly down one of the narrow streets that 
led to the river. 

As the two women drove away, the child 

turned to the mother. "Mother,'* said she, 

f 

** if Mr. Doane is such an old and dear friend, 
why have we not seen him before ? He has 
never come to our house." 

But the older woman did not seem to hear. 
She was looking straight before her, far 
away, far away beyond the sunny foreign 
streets and the waving trees, far away into 
the past that the daughter did not know and 
where she could not follow. 

When Allan Doane came to dinner that 
night he found everything just as Margaret 
had promised. A cozy round table was 
drawn up to the window in the pleasant din- 
ing-room, and they had it quite to them- 
selves. An officer, wearing the light blue 
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jacket of the hussars, and his wife were their 
near neighbors, while scarcely a dozen trav- 
ellers occupied the long table that ran down 
the centre of the room. The attendants 
moved noiselessly about, and the party in the 
window was served by the head-waiter him- 
self, the politest of polite Frenchmen, who 
seemed to consider his duty a privilege, and 
who plied them with the choicest morsels as 
well as with the mild wine of the local vint- 
age. After the dessert appeared, he placed 
upon the table delicate white cheeses, and 
huge strawberries arranged in a pyramid 
upon their own leaves. In Touraine you 
take each luscious berry by the stem before 
you dip it in the sugar, and while you won- 
der at the size, you enjoy in anticipation 
what provides at least two mouthfuls of fra- 
grant fruit. The conversation, that had at 
first flagged— partly perhaps by reason of the 
consciousness of that past so present in the 
minds of both Margaret and her guest — was 
quickly enlivened by the bright talk of the 
young girl. Doane discovered, as he watched 
her, that she was extremely pretty ; but he 
also found that she was not so like her moth- 
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er as he had at first imagined. Her hair was 
darker, and it fell in a cloud upon her fore- 
head, quite unlike the fair, slightly waving 
locks that lay above her mother's smooth white 
brow ; and she had dark gray eyes instead 
of the deep blue ones that Margaret bent on 
her so lovingly. Yet there was an expres- 
sion common to them both — a certain some- 
thing that was a constant reminder in each of 
the other. They were apparently absolutely 
bound up in each other, and each appealed 
or referred to the other's opinion in a way 
that denoted the most constant and familiar 
intercourse. Doane soon determined that 
the likeness was due to this close companion- 
ship, which gave a borrowed similarity both 
in expression and manner, as is often the case 
when people live alone together, and which 
is sometimes independent of much actual re- 
semblance in feature. Hester spoke well and 
intelligently. She had evidently read and 
observed much, and it was a wonderful help 
to her elders that she was there to keep up, 
the flow of talk which set them all at ease. 

After dinner Margaret proposed that they 
should have their coffee served in the court- 
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yard ; so they left the house and drew up 
around the small iron table in the open air. 
The long twilight made it very pleasant to 
be out there ; and it was quite cool, for the 
shadows lay over the whole space covered 
by the clean yellow gravel. The surround- 
ing walls were hidden by climbing jessamine, 
and roses that hung their heavy heads from 
the trellis ; and from the fountain, embow- 
ered in shrubbery and vines, there came a 
refreshing sound of dripping water as it over- 
flowed into the marble basin, on the edge of 
which the pigeons balanced themselves when 
they came to drink. It was far pleasanter to 
be out of doors than to be sitting within the 
house, and being forced to talk in the sub- 
dued tones required in the reading-room. 
Margaret poured out the coffee herself, and 
Doane gave a sigh of absolute content as he 
lit his cigar. The twilight softened and 
closed around them, and the pigeons cooed 
as they fluttered between the fountain and the 
dovecote that nestled among the vines above 
the entrance to the court ; and in the repose- 
ful atmosphere there was nothing to disturb 
the current of their meditations. Presently 
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Hester wandered off to study the guide- 
books, and the others were left alone. 

** She is very pretty,** said he. 

" She is all I have,'* answered Margaret. 
** We two have lived alone together for so 
long that we have become well-nigh insep- 
arable." 

•' So long !" repeated Doane. '* I had no 
idea it had been for long.** 

She turned a burning crimson as she re- 
plied, '* It is not long since he died.*' 

" My poor Margaret ! If I might tell you 
all I wish to—'* 

** But you must not,** said she gently. 
** You have no right to speak, nor I to 
listen." There was a long pause before she 
continued, ** We have been abroad a great 
deal, off and on. I think perhaps that is the 
reason why Hester is not like other girls. 
She has been much with me, and has also 
been thrown largely on her own resources. 
Her mind has been so filled with what she 
has seen and studied that she has no thought, 
as yet, of society, nor has she missed 
younger companionship. I think that she is 
more formed and womanly than is usually 
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the case at her age, but her enjoyment is so 
fresh that it keeps me young. After all, she 
is barely eighteen." 

** But you are young yourself/* said 
Doane. " You two look like sisters.** 

She smiled. " We are like sisters, and 
more intimate than some. After a while we 
shall go home, and she shall be more with 
friends of her own age. It is not years only 
that make one" old, Allan." 

** Ah, Margaret, why were we ever part- 
ed?" 

She lifted her hand in warning. ** You 
must not say such things. I have lived my 
life as well as I have known how, and I have 
had my share of both sorrow and happiness. 
It has doubtless been the same with you. 
Now we are going to have some bright days 
together in this pleasant land of France. Do 
not make me regret that we went to the 
cathedral this afternoon." 

** I do not see," said he recklessly, ** that 
life has done much for me. When a man 
gets a wrong start at the beginning, things 
are not apt to come quite straight again. 
Yes, I have had my good times, of course ; 
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but, upon the whole, my life has been a fail- 



ure." 



'* Do not be ungrateful, dear friend. You 
have your art and have made your 
name. Many a one would envy you for 
this." 

" Yes," said he, ** I have my art. God 
knows I have worked like a dog in its ser- 
vice. But,*' he added gloomily, ** even one's 
chosen calling may be a disappointment. 
The true artist is never satisfied, and his best 
ideal must remain unfulfilled. Even art itself 
is not potent enough to entirely fill a man's 
life. The world is surpassingly beautiful ; 
but did it ever occur to you that interest and 
sympathy — companionship, in short — are im- 
portant factors in the happy accomplishment 
of a life's work ? I get understanding, and, 
perhaps, undeserved appreciation from other 
men ; but I have no home to rest in, and 
sometimes C grow weary." 

Margaret looked into his pale face and 
noted that both determination and courage 
were written there. He was in the full 
strength of his successful manhood, and 
great things might well lie in store for him. 
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She Sighed for his disappointed life, and 
listened as he continued : 

** Art has filled my whole being; I have 
given myself up to it body and soul, but 
there remains a still greater prize to be won, 
and I mean to make it mine." 

If his words were somewhat enigmatical, his 
expression also gave no indication of his pre- 
cise meaning, particularly as he shook off the 
serious mood with a sudden effort and add- 
ed, with a forced laugh, " But what is the 
use of taking thought of the future, after all ? 
The present seems very pleasant to me to- 
night. * Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die. * " 

Margaret shivered. *' Allan, do not dare 
to speak so lightly. The future may bring 
forth beautiful things. Certainly that hope 
often makes the present bearable. Do you 
not think that there is always a fascination in 
the possibility of the remote ?*' She sighed, 

" Victor Hugo says," quoted Doane : 

** * Oh ! demain, c'est la grande chose ! 
De quoi demain sera-t-il fait ? 
L'homme aujourd hui seme la cause, 
Demain Dieu fait mdrir I'effet.* 
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*• Do you really mean that?'* said he ear- 
nestly. 

"Why, of course," she answered, taking 
sudden fright as she met his penetrating look. 
** If you wish your work 'tomorrow' to 
overtop all you have ever done before, you 
must sow the seed of patient endeavor to- 
day." 

" And art," said he, '* is not the only call- 
ing where * patient endeavor ' may win a 
prize." 

At this moment Hester came toward them, 
holding her finger between the closed pages 
of the guide-book. *' Mother," said she, ** I 
cannot make up my mind and decide which 
of the ch3.teaux we should visit first. You 
know we must keep the best until Paul 
comes." 

** Then let me decide," said Doane quick- 
ly. ** You should begin by seeing some- 
thing of the town. Let me be your guide. 
We will go to Plessis-les-Tours first of all ; 
and then I will take you to the house of 
Tristan I'Hermite, which will give you quite 
a sensation. You surely know your Scott, and 
will remember him in * Quentin Durward.' 
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The house is connected with Plessis by an 
underground passage, through which the 
notorious hangman of Louis XI. conveyed 
his victims to their fate in secret ; and you 
will see how he kept the tally, for he drove 
an iron spike in the wall of his abode after 
each execution." 

How horrible ! Do you believe it ?" 
Tradition says so," replied Doane with 
mock seriousness, ** and that you must never 
doubt. At any rate, it makes a good story." 

So the evening passed in social talk, and at 
last Doane took his departure, promising to 
return on the morrow early in the afternoon. 

That night, long after Hester was in bed 
and asleep under the fresh white curtains, 
her mother sat in the window of their room 
looking out into the moonlight. Her hands 
lay folded on her lap, and she had on her face 
the same look it had worn in the carriage 
that afternoon. She was passing her life in 
review and taking account of both the past 
and the present. The chance meeting that 
day had awakened a train of thought that 
she had supposed was laid to rest forever. 
In th,e light of her remembrance she was liv- 
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ing her life over again, and the bright days 
of her youth came back to her — days when 
she had been happy before the cloud came 
that had overshadowed her and had dark- 
ened all her life. As her thoughts pro- 
gressed her brows contracted. The pain was 
as keen as ever in spite of the long years 
of firm control. Calm had been won, but 
without a moment's warning, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the old wound had been 
opened, and was throbbing now with in- 
tensest pain. Burned into her brain with 
words of fire was her father's stern reproof 
of the man she had dearly loved. He had 
been dismissed from out of her life because, 
in those far-ofi days, he had had little but his 
own strong arm and his talent with which to 
make a home for them both. Hot headed 
youth often fails to reason, and when in- 
heritance had made return possible, he had 
kept away with a wound in his heart that 
she knew nothing of. Down to her now, 
through all the weary years, came the ring- 
ing voice that declared : ** I shall always be 
ready, but will never come unless you send 
forme; but you shall hear of my name;" 
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and until to-day Allan Doane had kept his 
word. Pitiless to herself, she continued the 
train of retrospection as she dwelt on the 
long resistance and final yielding to the 
pressure brought to bear upon her until she 
had become, at last, the wife of Arthur 
Rivers. She had been so young and she 
had fought her battle all alone ! Rivers had 
loved her devotedly — she could not deny 
that, even now — but his love had never made 
her happy. He was -very rich and had in- 
dulged her in every way ; but her heart re- 
mained starved until the little daughter came, 
upon whom she lavished the pent-up wealth 
of her affections, and in this passion of love 
the smothered regret was apparently over- 
come. As time went on circumstances 
changed. Her gay, handsome, but weak 
husband became a source of anxiety and un- 
ceasing trouble. He speculated in business 
and failed ; and then his habits became un- 
steady, and the devil of drink entered their 
home. Margaret shuddered. No human 
being knew all the pain of those years. It 
had been one long battle to make the best 
out of the worst, and to shield and to uphold 
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him. That very regret in her heart that she 
had stifled with infinite pains kept her more 
than loyal to her husband. Things had gone 
on from bad to worse until concealment had 
become impossible ; and for her child's sake 
she had been, forced to act. The hardest 
part of all had been that, in his sober in- 
tervals, the man had clung to her and had 
begged her to save him. So, together they 
had come to the resolution that had separat- 
ed them. He entered* a retreat where they 
undertake to cure such cases, and she had 
lived not far away. But the strain on his 
constitution had been too great, and his mind 
weakened ; and then came a time when he 
knew no one — not even her. Then it was 
that she had begun to travel with her child, 
in the feverish desire to keep her far awa}'' 
from the chance of knowing about her fa- 
ther's degradation. She wished her mind 
to be filled with endless pictures of the beau- 
tiful and with food for thought. She wished 
to cultivate her, and to give her a fund of 
resources that should make up, as far as pos- 
sible, for the heritage of a dishonored name. 
They used to be absent for only a few months 
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at a time, for Margaret had always hoped for 
a recovery that never came. At last a mes- 
sage reached her. His strength had failed, 
but a lucid interval had come, and he had 
asked for his wife. She had hastened to 
bring him the help of her pj-esence. The 
woman in the window was white as death as 
she thought. Her very lips became ashen, as 
though each drop of blood had been drained 
away. She looked toward the bed, and an 
expression of ineffable love filled her eyes. 
The child was sleeping, and she knew noth- 
ing of her mother's trouble. Margaret re- 
lentlessly thought on. She had hastened to 
him; to help — to at least forgive; but her 
errand had been useless. Before she arrived 
he had gone far beyond her reach ; and they 
told her afterward that he had taken his life 
with his own hand. He had left her a note 
of farewell, and it was this last word of trust 
that had wrung her heart to its profoundest 
depths. ** Forgive me, Margaret, and never 
let Hester know how I died. I go to leave 
you free. You are the only being in the 
wide world who loves me a little even now; 
there is no one else to mourn.'' Folded in 
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the paper was a picture of himself taken be- 
fore their marriage. 

The horror of the past swept over her, 
and she trembled. The clock on the stairs 
struck twelve, and the long, ringing notes 
made her start. Midnight had gone, and a 
new day was coming. Before long the 
other man would stand before her, and she 
would smile. Their eyes would meet across 
the impassable gulf of their disappointed 
lives ; but she felt that she would meet his 
searching look calmly. He would think she 
had been sleeping all night quietly, as peace- 
fully as Hester was doing now. He would 
know nothing of the anguish of her recollec- 
tions. She bowed her face in her hands, and 
as her tears flowed hotly, the night wind 
ruffled her hair and the moon looked coldly 
down upon her. 

** No, no," she whispered, "it is too late 
now. All I have, all I am belongs to Hes- 
ter. Nothing shall come between us. Why 
is he here ? He shall not, he dare not look 
at me or speak to me again as he did last 
night. I cannot bear it,*' she murmured 
almost fiercely, " and yet I loved him once. 
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and his life has been spoiled by me ; but, 
Hester darling, it is all right, quite right. 
Your mother is yours alone — only yours, 
body and soul, in life and death. We have 
lived alone together for so long^so long — 
and you are all I have, all I ever can have in 
this weary world. Arthur, poor, weal^ soul, 
you trusted me. Do not fear. I will be 
true to you, the father of our child." 
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CHAPTER II. 

IN A STRANGE SHELTER. 

THE Hotel de rUnivers at Tours is situ- 
ated on the Boulevard Heurteloup, 
where a double row of spreading trees make 
a pleasant shade. The reading-room of the 
hotel is on the ground floor in the front of 
the house, so it commands a fine view both 
up and down the street, and is, therefore, an 
excellent place from which to watch for ex- 
pected arrivals. On the morning following 
the events related in the last chapter, Hester 
was seated in this apartment, diligently en- 
gaged in "reading up*' the chateaux of the 
environs. There was nothing to disturb her, 
for she had the room quite to herself. Denis, 
the head- waiter, looked in, and after a while 
returned to arrange a file of morning papers 
on thj table. The Galtgnaniy that sheet dear 
to the tourist's heart, does not penetrate so 
far into the provinces ; but the Paris papers 
and all the local ones he arranged in neat 
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rows. Hester glanced up over the leaves of 
her book, and acknowledged with a smile his 
explanatory gesture ; then the door closed, 
and she was alone again. Through the open 
window she could hear the clatter of wooden 
shoes as the man outside washed the flag- 
stones, and from down the street came the 
musical cry of the vender of cooling drinks : 

^* Praises— citrons— framboises, 
Fraiches et bonnes, 
Buvez, buvez de la menthe^" 

Although the Boulevard is one of the finest 
streets in Tours, it. is very quiet— so quiet, 
in fact, that to the traveller who has rushed 
over the rails from Paris its tranquillity 
comes almost as a shock ; and yet, in con- 
tradiction to the expression, the effect is very 
soothing. The place is eminently provin- 
cial, but then it is also very bright and 
clean and cheerful, and it is very French. 
Jndeed, this is the distinguishing character- 
istic of all Touraine, whether pervaded by the 
spirit of the ancient or of the modern. Other 
parts of France wear a local character, 
often very strongly defined ; but Touraine 
is essentially national. This is as it should 
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be in the old home of its kings, and where 
the language is at its very purest and best. 
Here one comes into contact with and learns 
to recognize the varying phases of the usu- 
ally genial Gallic temperament ; and while 
basking in the^ sunshine of the cordiality and 
perfect politeness of its children, one is in- 
clined to dwell leniently upon their faults ; 
and, like most gifted people, they have their 
full share. In cosmopolitan Paris this in- 
tensely national type is more difficult to find. 
Until the era of Versailles and kindred pal- 
aces began, the old Court often sojourned in 
Touraine. Here royalty came to escape 
from the cares of government ; here the 
Court revelled and hunted and plotted in 
the chiteaux and domains of the Loire and 
the Cher and the Indre. For a long time it 
was more home to the kings than the capital 
itself, usually the seat of actual government. 
Much history has been enacted within these 
borders, and there are few pages relating to 
comparatively modern times that are more 
thrilling than those that tell of the conjura- 
tion and subsequent massacre of the Hugue- 
nots at Amboise, or of the assassination of 
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Guise the Balafr6 at Blois. Dark pages, 
these, but they are interspersed with bright- 
er ones that chronicle the nascent art in 
France. Though the older monarchs are 
constantly recalled, it is Francois I., that 
master-builder of the French Renaissance, 
who has left his stamp everywhere in this 
smiling valley of the Loire, and beauty has 
thriven as on a natural soil. The powerful 
yet evil spirit of Catherine de M^dicis per- 
vades the very atmosphere, and we meet her 
three weak sons at every turn ; while who 
can resist the recollections of the gallant 
Henri IV. and of 'Ma Reine Margot,'* who, 
in spite of her sins, was still the pearl of the 
Valois ? 

Hester had read of all this before, and much 
more of the same description ; but she was, 
nevertheless, carefully perusing Mrs. Patti- 
son's *' Renaissance in France," and drawing 
her own youthful conclusions therefrom. She 
looked up every now and then and glanced 
into the street. A small donkey passed, draw- 
ing a market wagon hugely disproportionate 
to his size, and laden to overflowing with coun- 
try produce. A peasant woman, wearing a 
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beautifully plaited muslin cap, drove the little 
beast, and urged him forward with constant 
cries of '* Oh6, oh6, le petit !** except when 
she varied her call by strident notes of 
** Fraises ! f raises !" as she sought to peddle 
her fruit. Hester could see the giant berries 
piled in coarse wicker baskets, and she also 
noticed the strange, half- shaven dog perched 
on the seat beside his mistress. They are 
very fond of dogs in France. The cart and 
its occupants passed out of sight, and the 
faintly recurring cry was lost in the distance. 
Blue-bloused workmen took their way under 
the shady trees ; a captain of the hussars 
hurried along with his sword tucked under 
his arm, and his clipped poodle at his heels ; 
a couple of maidservants paused to gossip as 
they drew water from the hydrant ; and in 
the eagerness of their chattering, their white 
caps bobbed and the blue protecting aprons 
were besprinkled by the splashing water. 
Gradually Mrs. Pattison lost her hold upon 
the young girl's attention, and she looked 
longer and longer out of the window as she 
sank into a reverie of content. There was 
just enough passing to attract her attention, 
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and the street was too modern to awaken the 
liveliest spirit of inquiry. The architecture 
of the Boulevard is regular and extremely 
decorous in appearance, but the monotony of 
its long lines of light stone houses is relieved 
by charming gardens and glimpses into pretty 
court-yards. 

The sun, shining through the trees, fell on 
the copper pail that stood at the hydrant, so 
that it shone with a dazzling brightness that 
made the flickering patches of shade upon 
the pavement deeper by contrast. A gentle, 
very gentle hum of life drifted through the 
window, and Hester began to long to go out. 
She looked up the street and then she looked 
down. No one she knew was coming. An 
itinerant peddler, with snowy white covers 
tied over her sleeves at the elbow, and also 
wearing an immaculate white apron and cap, 
deliberately opened her folding stool and 
placed thereon her basket piled full of crisp 
brown cakes and brioches, and then calm- 
ly seated herself upon a bench in the shade, 
knitting industriously as she awaited custom. 
Her wares looked very inviting, and the 
ceaseless click of her needles called attention 
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to them. Hester glanced at the clock. It 
was only half-past ten. She had had a cup 
of coffee and a joll in her own room with her 
mother two hours before, when the gentle- 
voiced Augustine had waited upon them. 
They were to breakfast at eleven o'clock, 
and then Mr. Doahe was coming for them, 
and they could start on their walk. She was 
wondering whether she should go out and 
buy one of the delectable-looking cakes, or 
whether she should begin another chapter of 
Mrs. Pattison, when she recognized the art- 
ist, who was coming across the street. He 
saw her at the same time, and raised his soft 
felt hat. She smiled and nodded and held 
up her book, which action was intended to 
convey to his mind the fact that she was hard 
at work preparing for future sightseeing. 
He came over and stood outside the open 
window. 

" Good- morning, Miss Hester. Hard at 
work, I see. I am on my way to the rail- 
road station to look for a package sent me 
from Paris, but which has not turned up." 
This he said to explain his appearance before 
the appointed time. " How is your mother ?** 
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" She is very well indeed, thank you, and 
she is dreadfully busy upstairs writing let- 
ters. She always gets rid of such things 
early in the day. I hate to waste the time, 
for I am always longing to go out. But I 
have been reading very hard this morning," 
she said, ** for at least an hour,** and she 
showed him her little pile of books — Mrs.- 
Pattison, Duruy's " Histoire de France," 
and the guide-books. 

** Mr. Doane," she added gravely, " what 
is your candid opinion of Louis XL ?" 

He laughed. ** He was an old sinner, I 
suppose, though rather able, too, in some 
ways. At any rate, this is too fine a morn- 
ing to devote to his iniquities. He will keep 
until we get to Plessis. Come with me across 
the way. I want to show you some magnifi- 
cent standard roses. They are growing in 
the garden on the corner. It is not walled 
in, like so many others." 

Hester threw down her book and started 
up joyfully. " Yes," said she, ** I was long- 
ing to see something, and I will not even 
wait to fetch my hat. Mother thinks it is a 
pity to get sunburned, but I don't mind it a 
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bit ; and when one is really brown it is oflF 
one's mind." 

He laughed again. '* You will think dif- 
ferently some day ; but, do you know, I think 
a little tan is rather becoming." 

He looked at her admiringly, and indeed 
she made a charming picture. The warm 
blood was mantling her fresh cheeks, her 
eyes were bright with animation and inter- 
est, and the chestnut hair that fell softly on 
her temples took on golden tints in the sun- 
light. She had a mouth that was made to 
smiley and when her face lighted up as it did 
^>w, its brightness broke into two delightful 
^Timples. She hurried through the hall to 
join him on the sidewalk ; and her mother, 
from the window overhead, could hear her 
rippling laughter as the couple moved down 
the street. 

That afternoon Doane led his friends on an 
excursion that lasted several hours. They 
hailed a cab from the stand by the fountain, 
where the Boulevard widens into an open 
space planted with grass and flowers, and 
from there they drove to the ruins of the 
once famous castle of Plessis-les-Tours, still 
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haunted by most unsavory recollections 
the odious Louis. There is little to be seen 
there in these later days, and the old moats 
and the park are lost sight of under their 
modern aspect of flourishing kitchen gar- 
dens. A peasant woman, followed by a non. 
descript dog who sniffed suspiciously at the 
visitors' heels, showed thera about.; and 
Hester had a chance te vftit an underground 
cell and vaulted guard-room, and to enthusi- 
astically climb the one remaining tower. 
Then they returned to the city, passing 
through a suburb of time-worn, heavy-timber- 
ed cottages, that persisted in looking gay and 
even prosperous with the aid of an occasional 
coat of whitewash and a wealth of blooming 
roses and trellised grape-vines. They passed 
through the cheerful, clean, modem streets, 
and they dived into all the old thoroughfares 
and bjways that attracted their attention, 
and at last they dismissed the carriage and 
continued their way on foot. Sometimes the 
sky seemed only a viyid blue strip above 
their heads as they picked their way along 
the streets where two vehicles could not pass 
abreast, and where the way is innocent of 
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.•walks, or only possesses such a niggardly 
strip of curb that it is not worth mentioning 
at all. Whichever way they turned they 
caught enchanting glimpses, through dark 
doorways, of gay court-yards, and noticed 
that a large part of the family life and house- 
keeping went on out there in the open air. 
Everywhere was the same easy-going, placid 
existence, the same absence of hurry, and an 
unlimited leisure. Even in the bright Rue 
Nationale, with its rows of handsome shops, 
it was the Slame thing ; and on almost every 
square the people sat under striped awnings 
to drink beer or to sip absinthe at the caf6 
tables. 

They went to see the restored Church of 
St. Martin, dedicated to the holy man who 
is famous for having divided his own cloak 
with a beggar outside the city walls of 
Amiens. Hard by stands the Tour de Charle- 
magne, where the conqueror's third wife, 
Luitgarde, was buried. It was in St. Mar- 
tin's Church that the Capetians, who after- 
ward gave so many kings to France, were 
abbots. King Robert, the son of Hugh, 
used to sing at vespers, arrayed ii 
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dotal cope, and his banner was simply a St. 
Martin's cloak. Doane took his party also 
to the Rue du Commerce to inspect the 
lovely H6tel Gouin, built early in the six- 
teenth century, and a perfect jewel of the 
Renaissance, though now debased to the pro- 
saic business of a banking house. They even 
penetrated into the halls of the indifferent 
museum, and afterward stood on the Quai, 
while their self-appointed guide pointed out 
the H6tel de Ville, and told how L6on Gam- 
betta had established the seat of government 
in the Palais de Justice after his flight from 
Paris by balloon during that awful year of 
war in 1870 ; and then came the story of the 
three Prussian Uhlans riding over the bridge 
before the H6tel de Ville, to be met by a 
mob armed with pistols and stones. The 
shells of the besiegers gave an answer that 
can yet be read in the scar upon the fa5ade 
of the town hall. There could be no ques- 
tion about it, Doane made himself very agree- 
able. He had amassed a fund of anecdote 
and information that he lavished upon his 
companions without stint. It seemed almost 
as though he feared to allow the conversation 
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to flag for an instant ; and Hester's lively in- 
terest and unquenchable enthusiasm were an 
enormous encouragement. So he kept on 
talking, striving his best to live down the 
feeling of consciousness that would get into 
his eyes whenever he looked toward Mar- 
garet. And she could not understand her- 
self. It was really absurd that, after twenty 
years of separation, her cheeks should glow 
and her heart should throb quickly when he 
looked at her in the earnest, searching way 
that she remembered so well. She was both 
disappointed and mortified that this should 
be the case after the vigil of the past night, 
and she resolutely steeled her heart and 
forced herself to look unconscious when she 
met his appealing glance. But it was of no 
use ; for though the boy of twenty, who had 
been so dear to her in her youth, had devel- 
oped into the man of forty, with a maturity 
and a deeper thoughtfulness in his face, it 
wao the same face still, though somewhat 
paler ; and the likeness to the boyish contour 
was still visible in spite of matured lines 
and the closely cut, pointed beard. Strange 
to say, although she resented his caring for 
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her in the old way, the bright sunshine had 
softened her excitement of the night before, 
and she was now filled only with a tender 
pity for their wasted youth. Some of its 
brightness came back to her like the pale after- 
glow of a summer sunset. When she had 
embraced her child that morning, Hester had 
wondered at the tears in her mother's eyes, 
and had kissed them away, half mystified at 
Margaret's explanation : " My darling, you 
are all I have in this wide world ; and some- 
times I ask myself if it is not almost wrong 
to love any human thing so much." And 
Hester, in her youthful confidence, had an- 
swered : ** Why, mother dear, that is what 
we were made for. What is the use of life 
without love ?" That summer afternoon the 
words had rung continually in her ears, and 
the answer came to her on every whispering 
breeze, from every trembling leaf, and it was 
wafted to her in the odor of the luxuriant 
flowers ; but it was on Hester that her eyes 
rested, not on Doane. He talked on bravely 
as they stood on the Quai, while he pointed 
out on the opposite bank the terraced suburb 
of St. Symphorien, where he lived, and ex- 
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patiated on the span of the stone bridges that 
crossed the slow-moving, brown current of 
the Loire. Even the statues of Descartes 
and Rabelais, and reminiscences of Honor6 
de Balzac, that distinguished son of Tours, 
whose statue looks down the Rue Royale, 
proved only a temporary diversion, in spite 
of the mighty intellectual work recalled by 
the names of those natives of this opulent 
Touraine, as prolific in wit as in royalty. 

Fortunately Hester noticed nothing of his 
preoccupation, and plied him with questions 
that he answered indulgently, while the far- 
away look crept into her mother's eyes as 
she dreamily looked across the broad stream 
at the smiling hill-side. But in spite of every- 
thing — retrospective memories of the elders 
and unsatisfied historical yearnings of the 
youngest, who was blessed to a large extent 
with that unrestf ul quality, an inquiring mind 
— they all enjoyed the afternoon immensely, 
and the sentiment that fell to the share of the 
former was quite in keeping with the beauty 
of the day. 

It was so pleasant loitering on the Quai 
that time slipped away imperceptibly, and 
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they did not notice the gathering clouds 
until a low mutter of thunder warned them 
of an approaching shower. They were lean- 
ing over the low stone parapet, watching the 
slow progress of a towboat drawn by a pair 
of straining mules — almost the only sign of 
life to be seen along the water front — and 
they were wondering whether all the spa- 
cious expanse of stone-work was necessary 
for the accommodation of a few patient 
anglers, when Margaret put up her hand 
and exclaimed : "It is going to rain !" 
Then they turned to go, and as they hast- 
ened along, Hester declared that they must 
see Tristan's famous house that very after- 
noon, "because," she explained, " Paul will 
be here this evening, and we want to be 
ready for a long, beautiful excursion out of 
Tours to-morrow morning." 

'* And if it be not impertinent to ask," said 
Doane, " who is Paul?" 

" Why, Paul is a friend," replied Hester 
lightly ; and Margaret smiled indulgently as 
she added, ** Paul is a Frenchman, and his 
mother was an old friend and schoolfellow of 
mine. You know I studied for several years 
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\f\ France when I was a girl. She is dead 
now, poor thing ! but we always see a great 
deal of Paul when abroad. He comes from 
Paris to-day to pay us a visit, which will be 
particularly pleasant, for he knows Tourainc 
like a book. ' ' 

** Then I fear you will not need me,'* said 
Doane. 

** Oh, yes, we will, "rejoined Hester quick- 
ly. ** We will make a capital party of four. 
Paul and I are great friends. We are per- 
fectly devoted to each other, and we have a 
great deal in common. You see, it will be 
delightful for mother to have a companion 
also." 

Doane could not hide his pleasure, but 
Margaret continued seriously, ** Paul is going 
into diplomacy, and has already passed his 
examinations remarkably well. I suppose 
his orders will follow him here." 

'* And, in the mean time, he will doubtless 
put up at the Univers," said the artist. 

** No ; he expects to stay with his uncle, 
who lives near here — somewhere on the road 
to Luynes j and he can easily ride over to 
see us, and stable his horse at the hotel." 
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'* I have an idea that his dear uncle will 
not see much of him," laughed Hester. 
** Paul says he is terribly cross, and he only 
goes there because his family insist upon it. 
They used to live in the old place when Paul 
was a child/' 

The rain had begun to fall in large drops, 
and Doane hurried them on, venturing on 
the most surprising short-cuts, until at last 
they paused before the gloomy-looking build- 
ing they were in quest of. It presented its 
brick and stone front inhospitably to the 
street, for doors and windows were all tight- 
ly closed. A broken flower-pot, from which 
trailed a delicate vine, stood upon an upper 
ledge, and was the only indication that the 
place was inhabited ; but as Doane rang the 
bell, a huge gray cat scurried away from 
some cavernous spot beneath their feet, and 
finally the door was opened by a young 
woman with a baby on her arm. She smiled 
so sweetly and spoke in such harmonious 
French that their impatience was promptly 
dispelled, and they stepped with alacrity 
into the court-yard, where their nostrils w^ere 
at once assailed by a faint, indescribable odor 
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familiar to all explorers of old streets and 
houses, and to which Hester always alluded 
as the " mediaeval smell." They entered the 
quadrangular court and paused to examine a 
curious well ornamented with carvings of 
twisted rope, indicative, their guide informed 
them, of the original owner's profession ; and 
they took careful note of the elaborate win- 
dows, as well as of the brickwork of the walls 
that owed various tintings and shades to 
clinging patches of moss and lichen that char- 
itably covered its barrenness. 

The rain increased as they picked their 
way over the uneven pavement of the en- 
closure, that was blackened with age and 
rendered slippery with moss engendered by 
the overflow and splashing from countless 
pails and buckets that had gone on for many 
hundred years, and would still go on until 
the well ran dry ; and afterward, their sense 
of smell still offended by that penetrating and 
all-pervading odor, they slowly wound their 
way up the stone steps of the tower from 
which the melancholy Tristan had suspended 
his many victims. The exterior was bristling 
with rusty spikes, and Doane promised the 
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view of a fresh array when they should reach 
the open chamber at the summit. It was 
rather dark on the stairway as they followed 
the clattering wooden shoes of their guide 
and listened to her grewsome stories, told 
with great emphasis and apparent relish, 
while the heavy shower outside pattered a 
fitting accompaniment. When they arrived 
at the top of the tower they found that the 
driving rain had blotted out all prospect of 
the tiled roofs and chimneys below them, and 
nothing could be seen through the almost 
tropical downpour. The young woman who 
led them, hospitably extended an invitation to 
descend and wait in her own living-room ; 
but this they declined, as they did not fear 
the vivid lightning, and rather enjoyed the 
sensation of being prison-bound on Tristan's 
turret. Accordingly, the loquacious Touran- 
geanne departed to her household duties 
below, and the others crouched beside the 
protecting wall on the inner side of their 
halting-place, and looked across through the 
brick and stone embrasures, at the uncom- 
promising sheet of wet. Hester's laugh 
sounded merrily above the tumult, and 
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Doane improved the occasion by garnish- 
ing his historical narratives with blood- 
curdling tales. It was very warm, even 
sultry, in spite of the wet, but the little party 
was quite protected, and enjoyed the novel 
situation. 

*^* How amused our friends at home would 
be could they see us now !" laughed Hester. 
" Tristan's house is rather a grim shelter ; 
but is it not delightful?"* she exclaimed, sis 
the light broke through a rift in the parting 
clouds and the city appeared below them, 
with its bewildering mass of tangled streets 
and houses. The heavy clouds turned to 
silver at the edges, and a patch of clear blue 
showed directly overhead ; but the ominous- 
looking appearance of the rest of the sky pre- 
dicted another shower, and Doane counselled 
patience. Hester was standing by the open 
arches, looking far away over the distant 
scene, but he and Margaret stood a little be- 
hind in better shelter.. He had put up his 
umbrella, and was shielding her from the 
sprinkle that just reached them ; and as they 
thus stood together side by side, it gave him 
a pleasant sense of being her protector. He 
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glanced at her from time to time, and noticed 
that she had become very quiet and thought- 
ful. Somehow Hester's exuberance of spirit 
had exhausted her own desire for conversa- 
tion, and as her features relaxed into repose, 
Doane noticed their settled sadness. 

"Are you quite comfortable?" he whis- 
pered. ** Are you sure that I keep you per- 
fectly dry r ' 

She looked up quickly and smiled. His 
words had been most commonplace, but his 
look conveyed a great deal. 

" I can hardly realize it all," he continued. 
** Yesterday at this hour I had no idea that 
we were on the same side of the ocean, but 
now — " He did not finish his sentence, but 
again his look was eloquent. 

** Yes," said she quietly. ** And I can as- 
sure you, Allan, that this meeting is a great 
pleasure to me, and an assurance that a 
friendship from out of the old times is still 
mine." 

There was something in the quietness of 
her tone that annoyed him, and he felt im- 
pelled to urge her to greater warmth. ** I 
did not know that you would really value 
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it," he said rather bitterly; "why should 
you?" 

*' Allan," she replied reproachfully, ** I 
have always valued our old friendship deep- 
ly, truly ; but our lives have been lived so 
differently. Our ways have been laid so 
wide apart." 

"Yes,*' he echoed, ** very wide apart. 
How could I know that you thought of me, 
or even that you thought at all ? I tell you 
frankly, Margaret, for a long time I lost my 
faith in human nature, in woman's nature in 
particular, and yet I believed in one once. 
I thought — " He paused and lowered his 
voice to the merest whisper as he looked 
toward the young girl. She was paymg no 
attention to them, but her mother's look 
warned him. 

" Don't," she whispered. 

The sound of the coming downpour 
drowned her voice. His handsome face 
grew hard, but he moved a little to place 
himself between her and the splashing rain. 
Suddenly the thunder crashed above them, 
and for a second they were almost blinded 
by the sheet of lightning that tore the sky. 
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'* Oh, mother, the storm is just overhead !" 
exclaimed Hester, as she turned and clapped 
her hands. ** Is it not glorious ?" 

Another crash, but fainter than before ; 
another flash of light, and the force of the 
storm had passed ; but though the rain still 
fell heavily, the sky became lighter. Hester 
took off her hat and leaned forward. The 
keen enjoyment of the storm, watched from 
her airy post, intoxicated her, and she bent 
over the stone balustrade to feel the shower 
on her face in the eagerness of the physical 
pleasure. She had heard nothing. 

** As I was saying," continued Doane in a 
deep, low voice, ** for years I lost all faith in 
human nature, in woman's nature in particu- 
lar. I believed in one once, but — ** 

"But?" repeated Margaret quickly, and 
she could not prevent the note of eager in- 
quiry that stole into her voice. 

** But," continued Doane, ** I learned at 
last that I had been a selfish fool. What was 
lost to me resulted in a fund of loyalty to an- 
other, that made the woman who exercised 
it seem little short of an angel. That is 
all." 
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Though she turned quickly, he saw the 
scarlet flush that flooded her face. 

" And/* said he, as his voice filled with 
surpassing tenderness, *' I kept away, as I 
had no right to be a lover, and I could not 
be a friend, though I would have died to 
serve her.!' 

As she looked up into his eyes he saw that 
the flush had died away, and that she had be- 
come very pale. '* Forgive me tor the past 
if you can, Allan ; but what you could say 
to me then would be almost an insult now. 
Spare me, for I am so tired ; and we have 
need of friends, my child and I.** 

As she spoke the sun broke through the 
clouds and filled their refuge with a flood of 
light that alchemized every hanging raindrop 
into a pendent jewel. Hester turned around 
jubilantl3\ 

** Look at the sun !" she cried. ** We shall 
have a glorious day to-morrow. I am so 
glad, for Paul's holiday will be a short one. 
Why> what is the matter, mother darling ? 
Have you a headache ? You look so pale.'* 

" No, dear, I am quite well, but I think it 
is time to be going. Be careful as you 
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come down those broken steps. Let Mr. 
Doane help you." 

** Help me? How amusing! I can get 
down anywhere by myself," said Hester gay- 
ly. ** You had better let him assist you, 
mother dear." 

But Margaret was carefully gathering up 
her skirts from out of the wet, and apparent- 
ly did not see his outstretched hand. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RETROSPECT. 

THEY wandered down the street in the 
leisurely way that is one of the priv- 
ileges of a holiday. Why should one hasten 
when only one's own will calls one farther 
on ? and the wise traveller will always linger 
to enjoy the full flavor of the life about him* 
At home, cares and duties and the necessities 
of daily living leave one with little time to 
loiter or to penetrate very far into dream- 
land. It was pleasant to note, as they strolled 
along the streets washed by the heavy 
shower, that the sky had become perfectly 
blue again, and so clear that its color was re- 
flected in the little pools that lay along the 
quickly drying pavement. The atmosphere 
was laden with the perfume of roses and 
jessamines as it was blown over the white 
garden walls, and the children, driven for 
shelter within the protecting precincts of 
their homes, appeared again in the door- 
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ways, where they stood gravely munching 
their evening bread and butter, and looking 
very droll in their long belted black aprons 
and with their closely cropped heads. The 
sound of the cathedral bells called out the 
neat old women, short-jacketed and white- 
capped, who never failed to respond to the 
slow-cadenced call. They moved slowly 
along the accustomed way, and each pair of 
aged hands devoutly clasped a well-thumbed 
gilt-edged book of devotion. What would 
the priests do without these same old wom- 
en? and how much we should miss theni 
from their places in the long, dim aisles ! If 
they were not there, a part of our cathedral 
picture would be wanting. The sweetness 
of the air, intensified as it always is after a 
summer rain, was so fragrant and so refresh- 
ing that many of the inhabitants came out of 
doors and into the streets. Windows opened 
and doors were thrown back, and the daily 
living of the citizens went on as usual in full 
view of the passing strangers. A donkey- 
cart paused at the corner of the Rue Bricon- 
net laden with baskets of lettuce and eggs, 
and under the seat, ready for the animal's 
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refreshment, lay a great sheaf of wheat so 
hastily bound together that the poppies and 
bluets still mingled with the bluish green of 
the grain. The girl who led him was brown 
as a berry, and possessed snapping black 
eyes that looked out from beneath the shadow 
cast by the gay handkerchief tied over her 
head. Her arm was thrown about the don- 
key's silver-gray neck, and the picture was 
so perfect that Doane came to a standstill at 
once, and bartered for the bunch of blush 
roses that lay upon the greenery in one of 
the baskets. 

** Will you put them in your dress to- 
night ?*' said he, handing them over to Hes- 
ter. ** They are just the color you should 
always wear." 

So they pursued their deliberate way, talk- 
ing in snatches, and enjoying to the full of 
the delicious air ; happy as the careless are 
always happy, for anxieties and perplexities 
were for the moment put aside ; and for two 
of them at least, all misunderstanding had 
been left behind on Tristan's tower. To 
Margaret the sensation was a delightful one, 
and the troubled feeling gave place to one of 
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content. Here was a friend, a real friend, 
who would keep within prescribed limits. 
She felt that she could trust him. He knew 
her past and he would respect her present, 
and this knowledge made her happy. What- 
ever he thought was betrayed by no word or 
look, but he became almost gay as he bent 
his energies to Hester's entertainment, and 
rallied her persistently upon her * * thirst for 
knowledge.'* 

** Give up digging among such dry bones," 
said he. * * Just look at those clouds \ That 
cumulus is the most superb thing I ever saw ; 
and what a background for a picture this sky 
would make ! I swear it, my etching tools 
shall seek the deepest bottom of the Loire, 
and my paint-brushes shall take their turn. 
Do you know what it is, Miss Hester, to 
have your fingers positively ache to get hold 
of something that you long for ?" 

** Yes," said she. " I am just dying for a 
bunch of deep-blue wild forget-me-not. They 
tell me that it grows like a weed about here ; 
and blue — blue like the sky — is my favorite 
color." 

** Then you must go to Azay le Rideau," 
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he answered. ** Imagine the moat lit up 
with floating pond-iilies ; and fancy the blue 
myosotis growing -close to its outer bank and 
springing from out of the reflection 9ast by 
the gray chateau walls ! Color ? There you 
have color — not vivid, but ah ! so delicate and 
true. Not a value ajar, from the rusty brown 
lichens on the slated roof and turrets to the 
cool and warm grays of the Renaissance 
stone- work. You do not hear as much about 
Azay as of some of the other chateaux ; but 
to me' it is a perfect gem, and the park a 
place to dream in." 

She clasped her hands with delight. ** And 
the story, Mr. Doane ? Surely Azay has a 
story. You shall tell it to me to-night while 
we are drinking our coffee in the moonlight." 

** The moon rises late," said he, suddenly 
dropping into a prosaic mood ; " but I prom- 
ise you that you shall see Azay for your- 
self." 

As Hester looked toward him she saw that 
he was struggling with the bent spring of her 
mother's parasol, which probably accounted 
for his abrupt descent from the artistic to the 
matter of fact. Margaret caught her eye and 
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smiled back at her. She too was thinking of 
Doane. ** I am glad it is all settled/' she as- 
sured herself. ** I can trust him, and we have 
need of friends, Hester and I. It is better 
so, for my lost youth was buried in that 
gravO at home ;*' and the smile was swal- 
lowed in a sigh that Doane heard and quickly 
responded to with an inquiring look. 

" It is so late,*' she explained, ** and I am 
tired. Let us hurry back." As they has- 
tened on, the thoughtful look remained, and 
she became increasingly certain that she 
had spoken truly. She felt correspondingly 
grateful for the relief that had come with the 
climax. Something very good and beautiful 
from out of the past had been given back to 
her, but its aspect had changed. She was 
glad th^t even the consciousness of the early 
afternoon had passed away. Those few de- 
cided words upon the tower had cleared the 
mental atmosphere, and had removed the 
doubt that had qrept intto her heart the night 
before. Even the foolish blush was gone. 
She was glad she had been tried— glad that 
when the moment came she had given no en- 
couragement, and that she now felt no re- 
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gret. It was an infinite relief, and her smile 
returned again. 

As they drew near the hotel they saw a 
young fellow standing in the doorway, and 
as they approached he removed a white straw 
hat in welcome, disclosing as he did so a 
closely cut head of dark hair brushed back 
from a fine square forehead. His eyes 
beamed as he came toward them with both 
hands outstretched, the pleasure of the meet- 
ing lighting up his whole face, which was 
pink and smooth as a girl's except for the 
delicate lines of a much-cared-for mustache 
that did not hide his even white teeth when 
he smiled. He was slightly built, but firmly 
knit, and he moved with that elasticity which 
is the result of a certain nervous energy that 
is very characteristically French. There was 
something singularly winning, and young, 
and wholesome about his appearance. He 
was dressed in a light summer suit, and wore 
a loosely tied cravat under the low-cut collar 
of his shirt, and over his shoulder was passed 
the strap of a travelling wallet. When he 
spoke it was in English, though marked with 
a foreign accent. Margaret presented him 
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to Doane, and the artist was surprised to see 
that she kissed the young man on his fore- 
head, as though he were a relative, while 
Paul lifted her hand to his lips with pretty 
Old World courtesy. 

' ' Ah, it is charming to find you here ! 
Paris is a desert. One's friends have all 
flown to the seaside or to the springs, and the 
city is given up to tourists. You hear more 
English than French on the Rue de Rivoli." 

" Paris a desert !" laughed Margaret. ** I 
thought you found it a paradise at all times, 
Paul." 

'• What will you?" said he. ** To me it 
is always delightful and full of resource. I 
am un pen boulvardier^ I confess it ; but one 
.must fly after one's friends, and Touraine is 
always charming." 

'* Of course you will stay and dine," she 
said. 

'* No," he answered, with a shrug of his ' 
shoulders; "my uncle at Luynes would 
never forgive me ; and my father charged 
me not to neglect the old man. I descended 
here to have a word with you, and will re- 
turn in the morning. " 
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As they talked they entered the house 
and passed down the corridor leading to 
the reading-room. Paul was evidently well 
known, for as he went by the office the pro- 
prietress smiled and bowed over her desk, 
and the page-boy in the hall responded to his 
little nod of recognition with a polite * * Bon 
jour, Monsieur de Courtellier. " 

Denis was just coming from the reading- 
room, where he had gone to replenish the 
stationery, and must have heard Paul's last 
words, for he remarked in a confidential 
' undertone : 

" Does monsieur know that there will be 
music to-night in the Jardin Publique ? If ces 
dames care to go there, and monsieur wishes 
to conduct them thither, we can easily send 
Gaston, the page-boy, over to Luynes with a 
message. ' ' 

" That settles the question," declared the 
young man joyfully. "Is it the band of the 
hussars ? Good ! Then I will risk my 
uncle's displeasure, and will find a fiacre 
somewhere in the street to-night and drive 
out to Luynes after the concert. It is not 
far ; and if they have all gone to bed, I will 
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let myself in by the dining-room window. I 
know the catch, and have often done it be- 
fore." 

Doane would not remain again to dine, but 
took himself oflF, promising to return in time 
for the concert ; and Margaret and Hester 
went upstairs to change their rain-spattered 
garments. Hester moved about their room, 
singing softly to herself as she handled her 
things and lifted the trays in her trunk. 
Finally she picked up a couple of the pretty 
silk shirts so much in vogue to-day — a blue 
one, and another with delicate pink stripes — 
and hesitated a moment as she held both in 
her hand. Then a very soft tinge of color 
came into her cheeks as she put back the 
rustling white paper and decided, ** I believe 
pink really is my color;" and when she 
fastened the silver buckle at her waist, she 
tucked Doane's roses in her belt. 

Two hours later they started upon their 
excursion, the younger ones ahead, and Mar- 
garet and Doane bringing up the rear. It 
was very comfortable to have him there at 
hand to carry her wrap and to remind Denis 
to leave the light burning for them in the 
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hall, for they keep ridiculously eariy hours 
in Tours. Doane's quiet, caretaking ways 
were very restful, and when he gave her his 
arm, her hand slipped into its place as though 
it had always belonged there. She felt so 
sure that he was going to be like a brother 
to her. 

The west was still rosy with the long twi- 
light as they followed the steady stream of 
people all going in the same direction. It 
seemed as though the whole city were afoot 
and bent upon hearing the military band. 
When our party reached the garden they 
found a large and orderly audience already 
collected. Some of the people walked about 
in couples, and some were already seated be- 
neath the trees in groups, drawn together by 
social intent. The lemonade-vender wound 
a devious way among them, dispensing re- 
freshment from the burnished cylinder that 
he carried on his back, A child's shrill voice 
demanded payment for the seats already oc- 
cupied, and its owner passed around a tin 
cup in which to collect the dues. There was 
some little difficulty in finding chairs ; but 
our friends secured them at last, and settled 
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themselves comfortably just as the conductor 
lifted his baton and the well-known strains of 
the " Boulanger March" floated on the air. 

The music must have been inspiriting, for 
Paul's lips were unsealed in an unbroken 
flow of conversation ; but at last the familiar 
notes died away, and after a pause another 
piece was played, and then yet another, and 
finally, under the influence of a tender cor- 
net solo, he became very quiet. He and 
Hester were seated a little apart from their 
companions, and it was not at all extraordi- 
nary that the soothing effect of the evening 
melody worked like a charm, and that in in- 
timate conversation with- his pretty friend 
Paul waxed both eloquent and confidential. 
At first subdued, then really moved, he was 
silent until the plaintive strains sighed them- 
selves away, and when talk was resumed his 
former gay mood had changed, and he had 
become quite serious. He told her of the 
career before him, and how he was deter- 
mined to become a great man — an ambassa- 
dor at least, and at any rate a wise, far-see- 
ing diplomat. Everything seemed possible 
to him that night as he sat beside her in the 
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calm night air and looked far into the future. 
** They tell me 1 passed my examinations ex- 
tremely well, and I am ^ad for my father's 
sake," he said. " His heart was set upon 
my being a soldier, like himself, but this will 
please him. I telegraphed the good news at 
once. ' ' 

" Why did you not go into the army?*' 
asked Hester. "It would be a splendid 
thing to help drive away the Germans if they 
should come again." 

" But they will not," said he eagerly ; 
** the next time we will go to them ; and. 
Miss Hester, battles are fought in other ways 
than on the field. A man must follow his 
awn bent, and I hope to serve my country 
quite as well as any officer in the army." 

" Do you know where you^ will be or- 
dered ?' ' she asked. 

** No ; but I have an idea that it will be to 
Algiers. That would suit me extraordinarily 
well. There is plenty of light and color 
there, and I like the climate. They tell me, 
too, that I shall find good society. My fa- 
ther is very generous, and I shall be able to 
keep a horse and to enjoy the excellent shoot- 
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ing. A man must have some recreation, you 
know. But I shall make my mark, all the 
same. It is a fine thing to be sent all over 
the world and to learn to know all nations. 
It gives one power. If I am sent to Ameri- 
ca some day will you be glad, and will you 
show me how one does things over there ?** 

The young man looked into her bright lace 
as she willingly gave the promise, and he 
thought if all American girls were as pre^tty 
as she was, the time could not come too 
soon. And then she reverted once more to 
his present prospects and future hopes, and 
in the joyous, egotistical way of eager youth, 
he prattled on. 

The stars came out one by one, and the 
lamps cast only a dim light over the miscel- 
laneous audience, whose conversation rose 
and fell in a low murmur when the music 
was hushed, and the night wind gently 
rustled the leaves of the trees. It was very 
quiet, very peaceful, and the rush of the 
world, the *' storm and stress" of life seemed 
iar away. At least so it was to Margaret 
and Doane ; and the dreamy evening came 
like a resting-place in their saddened lives. 
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They hardly spoke ; but the younger ones 
talked on incessantly. To them repose was 
but inaction ; they were inexhaustible. One 
by one the lamps went out, and a faint smell 
of kerosene tainted the pure air ; chairs were 
moved, and in a second the music-stand be- 
came dark. The evening's pleasure was 
over, and the people turned to leave. 

That night, as Hester was preparing for 
bed, she told her mother that she had passed 
a delightful day, and that it made her very 
happy to have Paul with them again. She 
said that she thought it would be impossible 
for her ever to be as fond of any one as she 
was of him, but that, on the whole, she con- 
cluded that the conversation of older men — 
like Mr. Doane, for instance — was more truly 
satisfying. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AMBOISE. 

THE day they went to Amboise was beau- 
tiful. A few fleecy clouds drifted 
across the sky, and the air was just enough 
freshened by the breeze to give a pleasant 
tonic. When Doane awoke that morning 
and threw open his window in the corner 
room over in St. Symphorien, he said to 
himself jubilantly, " We are going to have a 
perfect day •/* and when he had dressed him- 
self and had taken his usual early stroll on 
the terrace, he again assured himself that the 
weather was superb. They had arranged to 
take the train that would leave for Amboise 
about noon, so he saw before him the possi- 
bility of several hours of solid work before 
the hour would arrive when his long, swing- 
ing step might carry him across the bridge 
that connects St. Symphorien with Tours. 
He therefore drank his coffee and ate his 
rolls with much contentment of mind as he 
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sat in the shade of a great linden-tree in the 
garden, and then he plunged into his daily 
task. 

Doane had done a great deal of thinking 
during the past days. That unexpected 
meeting with Margaret had given him much 
to consider. Life had assumed a new aspect. 
He was usually a man of few words, and it 
was the wholly unlooked-for character of the 
encounter in* the cathedral that had betrayed 
him into an expression of more feeling than 
perhaps was seemly. His work had ab- 
sorbed him for many years ; he had long ago 
put from him the thought of old times, and 
had ruthlessly stamped down all involuntary 
uprisings of tender memories. His life had 
become embittered and reckless, but he had 
toiled as few men can, day after day, year 
after year, and had wrung from the public a 
well-deserved applause. His work was his 
absorbing interest ; it became his life ; and 
yet in that one portentous instant the bar- 
rier of his reserve had given way, and he had 
spoken like a lovesick boy. He was angry 
with himself. 

Doane was developing a hew and strange 
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phase in his mental attitude. Until now 
total absorption in his work had been a 
necessity, but now he found that he could 
do two things at once ; and on the morning 
in question, as his large white hand worked 
with telling truth, his mind kept pace with 
it, and, strange to say, though he was think- 
ing of other things than technical details, he 
seemed to be working under an inspiration. 
So engrossed did he become in this dual occu- 
pation that the clock ticked the hours away im- 
perceptibly, and as he labored and thought, 
his never-failing cigar went out, and he actu- 
ally forgot to relight it. He perceived that 
Margaret was wrapped up in Hester, and. he 
divined already how jealously she guarded 
against the possibility of allowing anything 
to come between them. But how would it 
be when Hester married, and she was left 
alone ? She had pitied, but she certainly 
could not have loved the weak creature who 
had made all her own life miserable. She 
had discharged to the full all that duty had 
required. Why should she not at last rest 
upon the affection of a man who would take 
care of her? And he, Doane, though she 
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had ruined his life, forgave her for it. Doane 
knew perfectly well that in spite of righteous 
indignation and wounded pride, and in spite 
of the magnanimous attitude which it pleased 
him to assume to himself, he still loved her 
blindly. Yes, decidedly, he had spoken too 
quickly ; but he was a patient man, and he 
could wait. 

That bright June morning was charming 
enough to dispel all shadows and perplexi- 
ties, and when the hour of departure arrived 
he hurried across the bridge with energetic 
gait, and his mind filled with anticipation of 
the day's enjoyment. He had not felt so 
ligjit-hearted for years. When he reached 
the Univers he found that the others were 
already seated in the hotel ** bus" that was 
to take them to the train, and he had just time 
to spring in beside them before the porter 
touched his shiny flat cap and shut the door 
with a slam, and then the vehicle rattled 
do\yn the street. They were all in high 
spirits and happy as school-children let loose, 
for the rain of the last few days was over, 
and they were fairly off on their holiday. 

As they passed through the prosperous 
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country the sunlight lay yellow on the fields 
of grain, and caught the ripples of the Loire's 
broad stream, making them sparkle like dia- 
monds. The white cottages shimmered 
through the blue-green so prevalent in 
French landscape, and the poplars stretched 
in endless perspective along the roads. It 
was a most peaceful, restful country they 
went through, made charming by its pros- 
perity and evidence of thrift. It looks so - 
" lived in," this fertile Touraine, the *' gar- 
den of France," with its teeming villages and 
rich meadows. As far as the eye can reach 
one sees the same tidy kitchen gardens and 
vineyards, with a background of low hills and 
copses and varied woodland, with here and 
there a chiteau or villa peeping through the 
foliage. The German invaders have left no 
trace behind them, and the only stain upon 
the fields is the blood-red streak of the pop- 
pies. The agricultural instincts of the peo- 
ple, joined to the natural advantages of soil 
and climate, have developed the resources of 
the whole region, so that the old farms yield 
plentifully. There are really no poor. Al- 
most every one owns a few arpents of tillable 
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land, and many of the peasants are their own 
householders. Very little suffices to procure 
a living, and when the year is good and the 
vines bear well great comfort is experienced 
beneath the thatched or tiled roofs. The 
Tourangeaux are both intelligent and indus- 
trious. 

Our travellers were fortunate in securing a 
compartment in the car quite to themselves, 
so their conversation was unrestrained, and 
they had plenty of room in which to move 
about. As they sped along Paul enlivened 
the way by pointing out all they passed. 
Each village spire beckoned to him with a 
welcoming finger, and he read the face of the 
country as that of a familiar friend. He was 
a true child of the soil, and discoursed upon 
it in glowing panegyric. Doane's position 
as guide had fallen into the younger man's 
hands, but he was well content to have it so, 
and asked for nothing better than to enjoy 
the pleasant companionship qf his friends, 
and to watch the ever-changing prospect 
from the window of the car as he listened to 
Paul's flowing comments. He was rather 
silent himself. He had always been a lonely 
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man, and accustomed to sit quietly by and to 
see others take the lead in merrymaking. 
Even during his student life in Paris he had 
made few intimate friends, but he had been 
a favorite all the same. The men knew he 
could be depended upon, and were sure of 
his help, even though he was almost starving 
himself. That was in the old days, before 
fortune and success had smiled upon him, 
when he was leading a regular hand-to-mouth 
sort of existence. In the rare intervals when 
hard work called for relaxation, and he took 
part in some of the wild frolics of the Latin 
Quarter, it was always rather in the char- 
acter of a spectator, who smiled indulgently 
upon the amusements of the others, and who 
discoursed ironically upon their frivolities. 
In sickness there was no hand so tender and 
no purse so open ; and when success came 
to one of his fellows, his applause was always 
hearty -and generous. So it came to pass 
that he was known in the ateliers by the sobri- 
quet of le pire Doane, and he was loved and 
respected by all in spite of his reserved ways 
and cynical manner of talking. From time 
to time he returned to America, but death 
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made his old home desolate, and the artist's 
life abroad enticed/ him back to his favorite 
haunts, and he became more and more of a 
recluse. The years brought a moderate for- 
tune, and success brought recognition and 
approval. All doors now stood open to him, 
and his attentions would have been gladly 
welcomed, but he cared little for society, and 
kept on in his own way, haunting all sorts of 
queer corners of the earth, and revelling in 
color and atmosphere wherever he found it. 
Perhaps these later years had been the hap- 
piest of his life. The old pain had been 
dulled — almost forgotten ; at any rate, for 
the time it had passed almost out of sight, 
and his artistic life, with its steady studio 
work as well as with its roving propensities, 
occupied him completely as he chewed the 
cud of reflection, or, in moments of exce]^- 
tional exhilaration, indulged in effects of riot- 
ous coloring which were by no means in 
keeping with his usual method. ** It is won- 
derful that a fellow of such calm exterior can 
put such an amount of chic into his work, " 
was the common saying among the fellows 
of his craft. 
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The train rushed on, pausing now and 
again at the small stations, where the roses 
grew against the neat white walls and the 
sun baked the rails of the iron track. The 
white-trousered guard looked in at their car 
window and disappeared, and the travellers 
lost sight of the peasant women sitting beside 
their baskets on the platform, and of the lit- 
tle knots of blue-bloused loungers. On they 
went, and the villages flashed past them as 
they flew through the smiling country and 
watched the thin spirals of blue smoke curl- 
ing above the moss-covered roofs, and no- 
ticed how the rustics at work in the fields 
paused in their labor and leaned upon their 
clumsy tools as they looked at the train 
speeding away. The leaves were already 
purpling in the vineyards, though the fruit 
had only formed in hard green tassels ; and 
the blue-green of the grain was beginning to 
ripen into yellow, illumined by the countless 
poppies and corn-flowers with which it was 
interspersed. Now and then a chateau 
showed itself at the end of a long vista of 
trees, and more than once a gray ruin lifted 
its head toward the sky. In the meadows 
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the hay already cut lay waiting to be loaded 
upon wains drawn by patient oxen. The 
passing scene was the very poetry of peace 
and plenty. 

** I shall often think of this when I am far 
away in Algiers/* said Paul. *' I think I shall 
carry France away with me in my heart." 

'* But you are glad to go," said Hester. 

*' Yes, I am glad to go. Think of the 

change," said he, with sparkling eyes. 

*' Think of the life and movement. No 

doubt I shall miss Paris, but I long to 

. stretch my wings and see the world." 

"So do I," replied Hester. "That is 
what we are doing now, though this is home 
to you. Listen, *'* said "she, and she began to 
read impressively from the guide-book: 
" ' Amboise (Ambasia) fut d'abord une for- 
teresse batie, dit on, par C6sar — ' " 

" I do not care when it was built," laughed 
Paul. '* I want you to see the view from the 
battlements, and you must climb up the 
great round tower." 

"The 'Guide-Joanne' says," continued 
Hester, reading from her book : " * On 
aborde le corps de logis parallele k la Lioire 
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par le chemin de ronde qui domine le fleuve 
et conduit k Tune des deux grosses tours 
d'accfes. Ces tours sont si larges et leurs 
rampes dispos6es en pentes si adoucies, que 
les voitures l^gferes, les liti^res et les cheveaux 
pouvaient les gravir.' " 

** Miss Hester, your historical researches 
do you credit," said Doane. *' I agree with 
you. We will learn our dates first and do 
the castle afterward." 

" Give me the book,*' said Paul. ** I will 
read it aloud, so that we may be sure that 
the man who shows us about does not cheat 
us out of any of the sights. ' ' 

Paul's accent did justice to his native 
Touraine, and the soft sibilants sounded har- 
moniously as he declaimed with emphasis in 
the perfect language that makes the most 
agreeable conversational medium in the 
world. Hester leaned forward with eager 
interest to drink it all in, but their short 
journey was coming abruptly to an end, for 
they were just drawing into the station of 
the white town of Amboise, and they knew 
that the omnibus from the Lion d*Or stood 
waiting for all possible arrivals. 
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The houses stretched away along the 
river's bank, and clustered up within the 
shadow of the venerable pile that crowned 
the eminence above ; but the drive was a 
short one, and before many . minutes had 
elapsed our travellers had mounted the short 
incline and were duly deposited at the castle 
gates. Then they slowly wound up the en- 
trance way on foot between high, ivy-grown 
stone walls. The day was warm, and the 
sun being directly overhead, the ascent was 
somewhat heating. As Margaret pressed on 
with her usual elastic step, it gave her a fine 
color ; but when Margaret flushed, the rosy 
tinge was still as soft and delicate as a young 
girl's. Her figure was graceful, and she al- 
ways carried herself well ; moreover, she was 
very happy that day, and the pleasure shone 
in her eyes. As Doane walked beside her 
he involuntarily exclaimed, " How well you 
look !" 

*'Do I?" said she. '*I am well ; >ut 
look at Hester. Did you ever see such col- 
oring as hers?" 

She and Paul were hastening on in front, 
and he was pelting her with a handful of rose- 
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leaves. As her mother spoke she put up 
both hands to shield her laughing face. 

" Yes," said Doane, " she is certainly love- 
ly. It is wonderful how much you two look 
alike." 

A window in the wall above them opened, 
and a voice demanded if ces dames et messieurs 
desired a guide, and it added that they would 
be shortly met by one. A few seconds later 
a turn to the left led them out of the walled 
roadway, and they found themselves in the 
castle garden that lay all glowing in the sun- 
light as it overlooked the superb view spread* 
ing away into the blue distance. Almost be- 
fore they knew it they were leaning over the 
stone parapet of the battlements near St. 
Hubert's Chapel, which is perched upon the 
walls like a jewel in a regal setting, and were 
feasting their eyes upon the fair country 
watered by the noble and historic stream. 
The devious turnings of the Loire are ac- 
centuated here and there by the straight 
lines of a poplar-tree, whose reflection is 
flung across the water ; and where the broad 
expanse of the river catches the brightness 
of the sun, it shines like a mirror of burnished 
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silver. At their feet was piled an agglomera- 
tion of buildings both old and new, but with 
a preponderance of the ancient, poetized by 
the cunning hand of man and made charming 
to the eye by the tints and shadings lent by 
the weather of many centuries. When they 
entered the beautifully restored chapel of St. 
Hubert, Doane stood with uncovered head 
and told them how the ashes of the great 
Leonardo da Vinci lay beneath their feet. 
They all knew that he had been called to 
France in the service of the art-loving Fran- 
cis I., and also that he had died in the king's 
arms at Cloux, near Amboise ; but it was new 
to the others to learn that he had been buried 
within the castle walls, and that long years 
afterward his scattered bones had been col- 
lected and reverently laid to rest beneath the 
very pavement where they stood. His long 
work was over, and the gray-haired old man, 
whose mind- was perhaps the most versatile 
of any produced by the marvellous Cinque^ 
Cento y still slumbered peacefully within^ the 
precincts of his royal patron's castle above 
the slow-moving current of the Loire, while 
the blue sky of Touraine made a not un- 
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fitting canopy for even the great Italian 
painter. 

Hester listened with glistening eyes. " He 
must sleep well here," said she, "and as quietly 
as under the azure of his own Italian heavens, 
until the call comes for the great awakening. " 

'* What does it matter?" said Paul. " It 
was all over for him when he died. How 
can it matter after all these years ?** 

But Doane answered Hester, as their eyes 
met with quick comprehension. ** I under- 
stand ; a painter must rest well in this ideal 
spot. ' ' 

** For you know,** continued Hester with 
a sweet seriousness that Doane had not seen 
in her before, '* the perfect ending of a great 
life is in its power to hold our affections, as 
well as in the work and lessons that it leaves 
behind ; and it hurts us when we know that 
the poor remains left to our protection are 
not tenderly cared for. He did so much for 
the world, and a beautiful resting-place is all 
the ages can give him in return." 

** How much you look like your mother," 
said Doane. " And you speak exactly as she 
might have done," 
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Hester looked up at him gratefully as a new 
sympathy sprang up between them. Mar- 
garet had caught the words and understood 
it all ; but Paul looked puzzled. There are 
delicate shades of feeling and sentiment that 
some minds do not grasp at once, and he felt 
bewildered ; but a moment later the fleeting 
impression had passed, and he and Hester 
were bantering each other with merry jests 
as they hastened on to the castle itself, and 
her infectious laughter filled the air. She 
had become a child again. 

Amboise is a place of many memories ; and 
few of us can visit it without a thrill of 
horror at the recollection of the wholesale 
massacre of the Huguenots, presided over as 
at a diversion by the boy-king, Francis H., 
and his young wife, Mary of Scotland, as yet 
unstained by the vices that caused her ruin. 
Shrinking from the horrible sight, the royal 
children were held upon the balcony that 
overlooked the square by the imperious will 
of Catherine, la reine mhe^ who, fresh from 
the hands of Ren6 and his beautifying cos- 
metics, sat with a smile upon her astute Ital- 
ian face as she worked her cruel will. From 
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where they sat they could see the scaffold 
upon which suffered the chiefs of the con- 
spiracy. A little later heads decorated the 
railings of the castle and bodies hung from 
the trees. ** Eh, messire/' said Catherine, 
'* I would have you know that there is no 
smell so fragrant as that which can come 
from the body of a dead traitor." 

Pleasanter far are the memories evoked by 
the great round tower, with the inclined plane 
in the place of stairs, built, they say, by Fran- 
cis I. for the accommodation of the Emperor 
Charles V. when he came to visit him. The 
royal guest was troubled with gout, and 
could not easily mount the many steps, but 
was thus enabled to drive to the airy summit 
in a coach and four. In these degenerate 
days even kings cannot afford to pay such 
magnificent compliments ; but then, in the 
good old times, if the very life was crushed 
out of a few score of the human ants whose 
forced labor produced such mighty results, 
no one questioned the right to command;, 
and so, when the emperor came, the royal 
pageant moved on, and the common people 
gaped and stared very much as they do to- 
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day at any passing show, t^rhether it be a 
king's coronation or a beggar's funeral. 

The commanding situation of Amboise is 
unsurpassed by any chateau on the Loire. 
The body of the castle lifts itself up a solid 
mass from its bed of stone, and overlooks 
the town and river and a far-extended view 
of the fertile plain. It is a bewildering pile, 
and combines with the principal remaining 
portion of the residential part, extending 
walls of solid masonry, parapets and battle- 
ments, towers and pinnacles, while the ornate 
fancies of the Renaissance run riot in delicate 
carvings and graceful turrets. Enchanting 
bits of gardens are tucked away among the 
detached masses of the fortifications. The 
lordly edifice has at times been debased by 
Ignoble uses, and at one period it even served 
as barracks and stables. 

As Paul led the party through the empty 
halls, supplementing the services of the pretty 
young woman who guided them, they were 
forced to pick their way among the frag- 
ments and encumberments of the stone- 
worker's leavings. Since the Castle of Am- 
boise has come into the possession of the 
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Comte de Paris, a gift from the French Gov- 
ernment, constant restoration has been going 
on, though the work has languished since his 
banishment. Enough has been done, how- 
ever, to free the beautiful place from the vul- 
gar accretions of later years, and it is to be 
hoped that for many ages to come this noble 
monument will lift its lovely front, glorious 
in superb windows and ornamental chimneys, 
to delight the art-loving eyes of coming 
generations. Abd el Kader was confined for 
many years in one of the vaulted halls, but 
his imprisonment was of too recent interest to 
be exceptionally thrilling ; and they at last 
took their way outside again to linger along 
the terrace and the charming tilleul walk. 
The interlacing of the clipped branches 
formed a perfect roof, and a smell of damp 
earth and vegetation just suggested itself as 
they strolled in the subdued yellow light. 
At the end of the terrace stands the building 
with the low entrance against which poor 
Charles VIII. struck his head, as with eager 
haste he led his queen to witness the jeu de 
pautne. It needed but small effort of the 
imagination to conjure up to the mind's eye 
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the brilliant company, and to fancy the long 
train of gallants and ladies, gay in the brave- 
ry of mediaeval court attire, strolling merrily 
along the walk, Charles in advance with at- 
tendant pages and obsequious followers, all 
gallant and graceful, all eager for the aris- 
tocratic pastime. And then came the un- 
toward accident, and amid confusion and 
dismay the king was laid low by that uncom- 
promising lintel of the low doorway. The 
little children laid away to sleep in the dim 
aisle of the cathedral at Tours, were joined, 
let us hope, in the other world by their royal 
father ; and Louis XII. mounted the throne. 
They lingered long on the terrace, loath to 
leave the view, and revelling in the full en- 
joyment of the perfect day peopled with the 
picturesque recollections of the old court 
days in France. Margaret was perfectly 
happy. As she lingered in the mellow light 
a peace came over her such as she had not 
known for years. Doane was beside her, 
quiet and respectful, and attentive to her 
every word and look. Though several days 
had passed, he had obeyed her so well that 
not by so much as a glance had he given her 
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cause for complaint. At first she had, worn- 
an-like, been almost a little piqued that he 
had taken her at her word so literally ; but 
the feeling had given way to one of perfect 
content in the blessed comfort of his com- 
panionship, and each day they were drifting 
back into the complete understanding when 
even silence is at times more eloquent than 
words. And Margaret was satisfied to thus 
live in the present, and to rejoice in the rest- 
fulness it brought, and she did not attempt 
to analyze her feelings. Why should she? 
She almost feared to think at all for the 
dread that it all might pass away again. 
Hester hovered about them continually. 
Her hand was always stealing into her moth- 
er's, and her eyes looked a constant appeal 
for sympathy and interest in all that regard- 
ed her, and the loving response never failed. 
Already Margaret had fallen into the habit 
of consulting Doane about this child of 
hers, this priceless treasure that so entirely 
filled her life. Even now her voice was 
carried back to them from where she stood 
leaning against the gray trunk of a lime- 
tree. 
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** You will find nothing lovelier than this 
in Algiers, will you, Paul?'* 

** No," he answered, but he was looking 
at her and not at the view. ** I will carry 
its remembrance with me always. Is it pos- 
sible. Miss Hester, that you might some time 
find a little moment in which to write me of 
what I am leaving behind ?*' 

She looked down demurely and gently 
stirred a little creeping lizard with her foot. 
** I do not know," she said. ** I am a very 
bad correspondent. I could not promise ; 
but," she added archly, ** mother writes beau- 
tiful letters. Ask her ; I am sure she would 
be delighted to send one to you.** 

Paul struck his stick impatiently on the 
ground, and the lizard darted away among 
the fallen leaves. 

*' Look!" said Hester. "They love the 
hot stone walls. I wonder what brought 
him here under the trees." 

** I do not know ; I do not believe that I 
care,*' answered the young fellow rather 
sulkily. 

*' I wish that I could be a lizard," con- 
tinued Hester, ** and could bask here always 
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in the sun with nothing to do and nothing to 
think of." 

Paul's surprise showed in his eyes. ** But 
that would be inaction. That would never 
suit you, Miss Hester." 

' * No, ' ' she answered decidedly ; * ' it would 
not, really ; and after all, when the winter 
comes the poor little lizard has to creep away 
somewhere in the dark to keep warm. I 
only mean that when one is perfectly happy 
it is pleasant just to keep still and dream." 

** I do not feel so," said he, caressing his 
delicate mustache. "One loses too much time. 
It is a splendid thing to wear a fine uniform 
and to represent your country at a foreign 
court, or to be a clever diplomatist and with 
a stroke of your pen make war or peace. 
What is the use of dreaming over the coun- 
try ? The peasants are ignorant and not at 
all interesting." 

" For shame, Paul !" she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ** The people make a country's 
strength. I know you are all royalists in 
Touraine, and that you do not think a great 
deal about the lower classes. But, Paul, 
you ought not to forget that it was just be- 
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cause of the will of the people that there are 
no more kings in France. In America we 
believe that the strength of a country de- 
pends upon the prosperity of her people, and 
so do plenty of Frenchmen to-day/' 

Doane laughed softly. ** Your daughter 
has learned her lesson well, Margaret. She 
has caught the poetry of this delightful land, 
and she is a good republican as well. You 
should be proud of her." 

Margaret only smiled ; but there was that 
in her expression that made Doane ask him- 
self whether her heart could ever become 
large enough to contain any love besides 
this absorbing affection for her child. 

For an instant a shadow fell upon his face, 
but a second thought seemed to drive it 
away, for an almost imperceptible smile 
played about the corners of his mouth as he 
pulled out his watch to look at the time. 

" Come," he called to the others. " If we 
are going to drive over to Chenonceaux, and 
expect to catch the five-o'clock train from 
there to Tours, we must be moving." 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN IDEAL SPOT. 

THEY found the carriage that Paul had 
ordered from the Lion d'Or waiting at 
the entrance, and as the plodding gray horse 
started on his deliberate way, Hester turned 
to look once more at the ch9.teau they were 
leaving. " Good-bye, you beautiful old Am- 
boise," said she. *' I cannot bear to think 
that anything wicked ever happened within 
your walls. You are so great and so lovely 
that I know I shall like you best of all.** 

** Wait until you see Blois," laughed Paul. 

They turned out of the road to make way 
for a team of three iron-gray Percheron 
horses harnessed in single file to a truck load- 
ed with cut stone. The sturdy animals 
bowed their necks beneath the shaggy blue 
covering of their collars as they strained at 
the heavy load ; and as the driver from the 
Lion d*Or drew aside to let them pass, the 
hands on the dial of the clock above the 
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Renaissance gateway opposite pointed to 
nearly three o'clock. Paul urged the man 
to hurry on, so they only had a passing 
glimpse through the dark archway at the 
perspective of a sunny street and a group of 
white- capped working women gathered about 
a peddler's cart ; then it was all lost to sight, 
and the horse jogged along until they found 
themselves in the open fields again. The lay 
of the land is here somewhat higher, but not 
as pretty as what they had passed through 
on their way to Amboise. It is a vine-grow- 
ing country, and the vineyards looked in very 
fine condition ; but one missed the near com- 
panionship of the river. There was, how- 
ever, an air of snug comfort about the little 
homesteads where the fruit-trees clustered 
around the cottages, and the grapevines ran 
rampant over walls and trellises. The driver 
became very friendly the further they went, 
and turned from time to time to point out 
with his whip some feature of interest in the 
landscape. 

" That is the farm of Mr. B . He was 

a poor man once, but now he is well off for a 
peasant. Look at his vines. He owns them 
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all, and his sons in America send him money 
every year/' 

"Why did they leave him and go to 
America?" asked Margaret. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. " Ah, 
madame, it is the conscription." 

" The conscription ! But I thought the 
army was not unpopular in France to-day." 

He made the same expressive movement as 

he remarked dryly, ** Mr. B does not 

care for the Republic, and his sons are both 
like him." 

** You are all royalists then ?" said she. 

He laughed softly. * * That passes, madame. 
It used to be so. Now we are, first of all, 
Frenchmen. The Republic has done very 
well, and Mr. Carnot is un brave komme.'' 

It was now Patirs turn to whistle a little 
incredulous air, for he represented the old 
aristocracy ; but he said nothing, for he too 
was first of all a Frenchman. 

** Were you here when the Prussians 
came?" asked Doane, who had mounted the 
seat beside the driver. 

** No, monsieur, I was not here," said the 
man, and his face grew dark. ** I was in the 
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army.'' He paused for a moment, and then 
he added, " I fought all summer, and I was 
with MacMahon at Sedan. Ah, the terrible 
time ! But let the sacr.r-r-6s Prussians try 
to come again. They will never be able to 
cross our frontier ; we will push forward. 
We have kept quiet, but we are nearly ready, 
and we are waiting. Monsieur can rely 
upon that." 

** Yes, we will go to them," added Paul. 

** Look you, monsieur !" said the driver, 
rising in sudden excitement. He twisted his 
reins around the whip in the stock and let 
the sober horse take his own way, while he 
arose and turned to face his audience. ** I 
was at Sedan, and I fought. It was the fight 
of despair. We had no organization. We 
had no chance. At the end of the battle, 
when all was lost, the enemy charged upon 
our regiment. Look, monsieur ! It was in 
this wise. We were sheltered in the woods, 
but when the Germans came they were ten 
to our one. We could not stand it. I fell. 
Will monsieur look?" He took off his hat 
and pushed back his hair to show an ugly 
scar, and he slapped his leg as he added. 
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** This was broken and cut so that I must 
now go lame always, for all my life. I am 
no longer in the army ; but if France calls I 
am ready to go on one foot. I would go on 
my knees to give a good shot for France." 

He subsided as suddenly as he had been 
aroused, and turned to pick up his reins 
again. Paul's youthful face had flushed with 
a generous enthusiasm. ** That is the way 
we all feel,** said he. ** Let the brush come, 
and party aims will be forgotten in the na- 
tional desire for revenge." 

As they drove on through the peaceful 
country it was easy to forget the passing 
excitement and to relapse into the condition 
ot placid enjoyment that had possessed them 
all that day. Once they paused to buy some 
cherries at a white cottage near the roadside. 
The patch of ground before it was aglow 
with a tangle of homely flowers dominated 
by a mass of standard roses. The cherry- 
tree beside the door was ablaze with the 
crimson fruit. A little girl, whose dark hair 
fell over her forehead and half hid her black 
eyes, looked up at them shyly. 

** Arrive^ little one !" cried the driver, as 
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he beckoned with his whip. She dropped 
her lashes in an agony of bashfulness and 
stuck her brown toes in the dirt. Her finger 
went up to her mouth and she would not an- 
swer. 

** These ladies want some cherries," he 
continued ; ** dost thou think, little one, that 
thou couldst shake some down ?" 

** And we will give you some big brown 
sous," supplemented Hester, 

For her only answer the child peered at 
them silently, and then, squirrel-like, she 
darted up the tree. Presently she returned 
with a wooden pipkin full of thenS. Her fin-. 
gers closed eagerly over the money, and she 
escaped quickly, like the small wild thing 
that she was, but remembered to first drop 
a quaint little courtesy on the dusty road. 

Such passing pictures become our joy. 
Margaret's eyes constantly met Doane*s. 
Hers spoke and his answered. Oh, the joy 
of this living out-of-doors when the air is 
vocal with sweet summer sounds, when care 
is left behind for the moment, and when 
one's sense of beauty is soothed by the har- 
mony and poetry of an Old World country, 
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where the hand of man has joined with na- 
ture, so that every wayside holds a picture to 
delight the artist in us ! Margaret felt this 
very keenly ; and the perfect sympathy and 
the sense of restfulness after the long years 
of anxiety had come when least looked for. 
Something her life had wanted for its com- 
pleteness had suddenly been granted to her ; 
and so quietly had the change come that it 
seemed perfectly natural and made her feel 
as though it had always been thus. Doane 
acquiesced in this calm acceptance, and was 
careful not to upset the finely adjusted equi- 
librium of their relations by an incautious 
word or look, but he too was perfectly 
happy. Human nature is inscrutable. Here 
was a drama going on all unsuspectedly 
under two pairs of very sharp young eyes, 
and yet they noticed nothing, for their own- 
ers were occupied with their personal experi- 
ences and dreams ; and yet these four peo- 
ple so unexpectedly thrown together in this 
sunny, cheerful France, ce plaisant pays, were 
surely drifting in the way that they were im- 
pelled by fate, and their destinies were form- 
ing in spite of themselves. 
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They drew up finally at the park gates of 
Chenonceaux, and dismissed their convey- 
ance when they learned that they could catch 
the omnibus from the Bon Laboureur in 
time for their train. A woman who sat in 
the doorway of a one-storied stone cottage, 
just outside the park entrance, vouchsafed 
this information. She was peeling potatoes, 
and throwing them one by one in a pan of 
water that stood beside her on the red-tiled 
floor. She did not pause in her work, but 
looked up to assure them that they need have 
no fear, for Jacques the driver was always 
on time. Her humble domestic interior 
looked very inviting, with its curtained win- 
dows and with the white draperies of the 
bed, its tiny dresser and its shining batterie 
de cuisine beside the fireplace. Only the 
French understand how to combine all apart- 
ments in one, and yet to keep a cosey and at- 
tractive whole. A sleek cat put up her back 
and purred, and came to rub against Paul's 
legs as the woman arose, and, shading her 
eyes from the slanting rays of the sun, point- 
ed down the road in the direction from which 
Jacques should come. 
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They started down the avenue of arching 
trees that made a long vista, at the end of 
which stood the chateau, with its drawbridge 
and flanking tower, its court of honor, and 
its formal gardens. The walk was very beau- 
tiful, and they were in no haste. On either 
side the woods stretched away, leaving re- 
freshing spots of green turf", and a thin 
stream lingering in the deep foss^ or ditch be- 
side the road retained enough moisture to 
provoke a rank growth of grass and wild 
flowers. It was in these woods that Marga- 
ret of Valois met her forbidden lover, Guise 
the '* Balafr6,'* and on the river glistening in 
the distance were held those moonlight fetes 
that Catherine de M6dicis inaugurated in 
emulation of the Venetian festivals. Chenon- 
ceaux rises like a lily from the waters, and 
was entirely surrounded by them until Diane 
de Poitiers, to whom the chateau had been 
given by Henri II., caused Philibert De- 
lorme to throw across the River Cher the 
graceful arches of the bridge that connects 
the building with the opposite bank ; and 
upon them, some years later, Catherine de 
Medicis, the widow of Henri II., built a long 
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gallery, which has been used for various pur- 
poses ever since that time, and is still the fea- 
ture of the castle. She reigned then suprerae 
at Chenonceaux, having forced her rival, 
Diane, created Duchesse de Valentinois by 
Henri long before, to accept the chateau of 
Chaumont in exchange ; and thus this much- 
coveted possession became straightway the 
mirror of the court and the most perfect of 
all the royal country residences. Its echo- 
ing gray walls could tell many tales were it 
vouchsafed them to bear witness to that brill- 
iant past, and the shining waters of the love- 
ly winding river have cast back many a re- 
flection of the gay company that once gath- 
ered at Chenonceaux. How they sported 
there in the old days ! What a shimmer of 
velvet, and silk, and satin ; wliat a glittering 
of jewels and flashing of rapiers enlivened 
the gorgeously carved halls, where the huge 
logs lay in cavernous fireplaces, canopied and 
supported by sculptured stone that has been 
the admiration of the ages since then ! How 
the sumptuous pourpoints, and aiguilletteSy and 
well-fitting Juste au corps, and feathers, and 
golden fillets, and long sweeping trains must 
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have glowed, and glistened, and rustled along 
the banks of the river, and in the beautiful 
apartments of the chS^teau, where the chest- 
nut beams across the ceilings are still firm as 
iron, though the builders who placed them 
, have long since passed away ! Clement 
Marot's songs and staid psalms, and Ron- 
sard's musical words were alike familiar 
there, and wit, and beauty, and intrigue flitted 
in and out of this enchanted abode from the 
time that Frangois craved it from the son of 
Thomas Bohier (Superintendent of Finance), 
who built it, but whose afifairs went very 
wrong, until at last, in these later years, Ma- 
dame de Peleuze calmly died there. Even 
the Revolution spared its loveliness, and the 
burning of her letters of nobility was all that 
was required of its then owner (Madame 
Dupin), who lived and died within its historic 
walls, and who left the estate to her nephew, 
M. le Comte de Villeneuve, who finally sold 
it to Madame Peleuze. To-day its former 
glory has departed, and after passing through 
various vicissitudes subsequent to that lady's 
death, it has at last become the property of a 
South American millionaire. The shades of 
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Rousseau and Voltaire, Montesquieu and 
Buffon, and all the rest of the brilliant com- 
pany shrink away abashed from the unpic- 
turesque dominion of the nineteenth century. 
Probably its most unfortunate owner was 
calculating, disappointed Diane de Poitiers, 
who had received it with the Duchy of Val- 
entinois from her royal lover very soon aftei 
his accession to the throne. When Catherine 
wrested it from her she turned sadly from its 
lovely park, and though Chaumont was not 
a bad exchange, she never recovered from 
the blow. 

By the drawbridge there stands a single 
tower erected on the foundation of the mill 
built by the unfortunate Bohier. It stands 
straight, and strong, and grim, with pointed 
turrets and crenellated battlements, as a 
guardian of the fairy-like abode whose spires 
and pointed stone- work look skyward from 
above the water. 

As they crossed the bridge and looked at 
the dark, rushing stream beneath them, Hes- 
ter gave a little gasp. *' To think of being 
really here," she said. *' I can almost fancy 
that I can hear the sweep of Margaret's satin 
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train when she passed over the bridge to 
meet Henri of Guise by moonlight." 

" And there is Catherine's chapel," said 
Doane, pointing upward ; ** it is strange that 
such wicked people prayed so much." 

But to Margaret, as she gazed at the won- 
derfully graceful structure, its delicate beauty 
was so completely satisfying that for the mo- 
ment she doubted the testimony of history, 
and put from her all remembrance of treach- 
ery and sin. When one's mind is thus filled 
with recollections and dreams of the long 
ago, it is most depressing to be led about 
with a troop of unintelligent sightseers and 
to be forced to listen meekly to the guide's 
monotonous tones as his lesson is mechani- 
cally droned forth. All true art lovers long 
for solitude and liberty to wander through 
the enchanted places in their own dreamy 
way, but such a privilege is seldom to be ob- 
tained. In her present somewhat exalted 
frame of mind Margaret found the pro- 
scribed attendant particularly irksome, but, 
like the rest, she was obliged to submit to 
the ordeal or else to forego the pleasure of 
seeing the castle. 
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They therefore patiently followed the man 
in uniform, who led them through the state- 
ly halls, where faded tapestries still adorn the 
walls in places ; and they feasted their eyes 
on the magnificent fireplaces and beamed 
ceilings, whose decoration is yet fresh and 
beautiful, even where but slightly touched 
by restoration ; and their enthusiasm was 
proof against the dreary monotone of their 
conductor, who performed his part with a 
much bored manner. Paul led the way with 
Hester, and did his best to forestall the pro- 
fessional remarks and to display his own 
knowledge, but it was of no use, for the 
words were taken out ol his mouth as the 
visitors were all herded together to listen to 
the stereotyped discourse. They wound up 
and down the grand stairs, they gazed with 
rapture through the windows of the long gal- 
lery at the river and wooded banks ; Hester 
even climbed into the stone window-seat of 
Catherine's study, and tried to fancy the 
room hung with tapestry and furnished with 
chests and stiff backed seats, the group of 
courtiers at the door, and Nostradamus, or 
Ruggieri the court astrologer, bending low 
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before the wicked queen. Out of the window 
she could see the Italian garden and the distant 
landscape fading away against the pale blue 
sky. Every spot and corner of the chateau 
was visited with delight : the ancienne salle 
des gardes y glorious with carvings and tim- 
bered ceiling ; the apartment dite de, as the 
"Guide Joanne** has it, Louis XIII., those 
of Frangois I., Diane de Poitiers, Gabriel 
d*Estr6es (the unfortunate), and of Catherine 
(the evil), and the cabinet vert, her own espe- 
cial boudoir. They examined with surprise 
the restoration and decoration of the long 
gallery, which is in questionable taste, but 
whose walls still seem to echo with the words 
of J. J. Rousseau, once enacted within them. 
They even descended to the kitchen, and 
stood without on the secret flight of steps 
used by Catherine when she wished to bathe 
in the river. At last, satisfied with wonders 
seen, and with a mass of half-digested his- 
torical data filling their minds, they emerged 
in the bright sunlight of the avant cour, which 
is guarded by two dark sphinxes and bound- 
ed on one side by the spacious M6dicis 
stables. The dazzling gray front of the cha- 
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teau, graceful and charming as that of a pal- 
ace of the muses, lifted its fair proportions 
against a background of pure summer sky ; 
and as they turned once more to gaze upon 
it in farewell, the light caught on the balus- 
trades of the inimitable balconies and lit up 
the towers and tapering extinguisher turrets, 
casting a soft golden haze over the whole. 
Each delicate detail of tracery and carving 
stood out in relief, and fair as a child of the 
morning stood this jewel of the Renaissance, 
the embodiment of an ideal pleasure house 
built by an art-loving race. 

They were reluctant to turn away ; but 
Doane and his inexorable watch reminded 
the others of fleeting time, and suggested 
that Jacques, from the Bon Laboureur, might 
not wait. So they took their way again be- 
neath the arching trees, and as they went 
along the admirable avenue the birds sang in 
the thickets and the sunshine pierced the 
leafy roof above them, and its light fell flick- 
ering across the path. The lovely chS,teau 
lost itself in the distance, and showed only as 
a light spot at the end of the long perspective, 
as each step brought them nearer to the en- 
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trance of the park, where they could already 
see Jacques's blue blouse, and the old horse, 
who poked his nose through the bars of the 
barrier. There are certain days when it is a 
pleasure just to be aliVe, when one's pulses 
quicken with health and vitality. This was 
one of them — one of those rare days that 
leave nothing to desire in the way of environ- 
ment or condition, and when the richness of 
the summer season overflows in its generous 
bounty. The brightness of the French sun- 
shine was infectious. Paul told his funniest 
stories and sang snatches of merry song. 
Relieved from the weight of historical re- 
membrance, he became gay as a bird, and 
laughed gleefully as he gathered a nosegay 
of wild flowers, or shouted at a hare that 
scurried across the road. Life was very 
good and very sweet. 

** Ah, la belle, belle France!" said he. 

« 

" There is nothing in all the world so friend- 
ly, nest cepasy Madame Rivers?" 

Margaret smiled back her own enjoyment. 
She too was happy, absolutely contented with 
the present, and in no mood to look into the 
future. 
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When they reached the gate, Jacques left 
his horse to browse upon the turf while he 
descended from the box and came to open 
the door of the shabby little omnibus. He 
removed his cap and stood bareheaded in the 
sunshine until the several parties packed 
themselves closely inside, and when all had 
found places and he slammed the door, the 
freemasonry of enjoyment induced by com- 
panionship in kindred pleasures caused a 
smile to pass around, and for the moment 
Doane felt almost reconciled to the vulgar 
American and the aggressive Englishman 
who had secured the best corner seats. As 
they drove to meet the train they had a pass- 
ing look at the prosperous little town famous 
for the manufacture of the luscious sucre 
(Torge^ which vies with the rillettes de Tours 
(a certain confection of potted pork) in the 
estimation of the Tourangeaux ; and at last, 
after once more driving past a stretch of 
sunny vineyards, they were duly deposited 
at the gare. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

THE train puffed into the station with the 
absolute punctuality that characterizes 
all French railroads, and every one stood 
ready to depart. As it came to a stop, they 
were, surprised to see that all the compart- 
ments were filled to overflowing, and one of 
the men on the platform explained that there 
had been an excursion farther down the road, 
and that this was a returning delegation of 
vine-dressers. The men hung out of the 
windows of the third and second-class car- 
riages, and even the compartments of the 
first-class seemed to be unusually full of in- 
mates, among whom were many priests. As 
it was out of the question to obtain four seats 
together, Paul ran along the line to find the 
best accommodation to be had. Then it was 
that they became separated. As he helped 
Margaret to a vacant place, and took the seat 
beside her, Doane hastily assisted Hester into. . 
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B, compartment somewhat behind ; but they 
had hardly settled themselves when she start- 
ed up with a cry : ** Oh, my beautiful um- 
brella with the . silver handle ! I have left it 
in the waiting-room. " Before Doane could 
protest, she sprang out and rushed to secure 
it. He followed, of course, and just as he 
overtook her both heard the three absurd 
whistles with which a French train is always 
started, and turning, they beheld it slowly 
moving out of the station. They made a 
futile effort to overtake it, and then paused 
and looked at each other blankly. Her first 
inclination was to laugh, but he looked in 
tensely annoyed. 

*' Your mother will be terribly worried," 
said he. *' We must telegraph at once." 

Then Hester became grave. " Poor 
' mother ; how she will wonder what has be- 
come of us ! Do you think she will find our 
telegram at the hotel the moment she re- 
turns ?" 

** I most sincerely trust so," he replied, as 
they went inside to write the message. 

Except for that momentary anxiety about 
her mother, Hester did not mind the adven- 
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ture half as much as she ought to have done. 
The evening promised to be beautiful, and 
there was the flavor of the unexpected about 
it that was quite exciting, and she could not 
help being amused at Doane's discomfiture. 
He was not at all inclined to take the matter 
as a joke, and his muttered, * ' How like a 
woman !" had not escaped her, and she was 
determined to make him retract the ungal- 
lant words. Presently he came toward her 
with a paper in his hand, and with decidedly 
contracted brows. 

**It is now past five o'clock," he said, 
•*and the next train will not leave before 
night, and that is a slow one ; so, you see, it 
will be nearly ten o'clock before you get to 
the hotel to-night. What in the world will 
you do with yourself for three mortal hours ? 
I suppose you will want to dine some- 
where ?" 

She looked up at him archly. " So will 
you. Please don't be cross." 

Then he laughed outright as he answered, 
** I am not cross one bit, but I am worried 
about your mother. Come, let us go and 
find the inn, and see if they can provide any 
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kind of a respectable dinner ; and let me 
carry that precious umbrella for you." 

As they started in quest of the necessities 
of life, they were accosted by a very respect- 
able young man, who suggested that the hotel 
might not be a pleasant place to dine in, for 
it had been taken possession of by some of 
the returning vine- dressers, and the service 
would be bad and the rooms crowded. *' I 
heard monsieur ask the way to the inn," he 
said ; ** but I fear that madame will not find 
it agreeable. If monsieur and madame will 
come with me my wife will find it an hoaor 
to provide a passable meal." 

He went on to say that he was a friend of 
Denis, at the Univers, in Tours, and had 
often seen them there, and was convinced 
that Denis would wish him to see to their 
refreshment. Reassured upon the subject 
of material wants, they walked on with their 
new friend, who explained as they went along 
that he was the overseer of one part of the 
chiteau estate, and was very comfortably off, 
owning his own cottage, where he lived with 
his wife and child and his mother-in-law. 
When they reached it, they were relieved to 
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find that his little home was not in one of the 
new, shining white houses that are springing 
up in the villages of France, but that it was 
delightfully old, with great black beams 
showing through the discolored plaster that 
was partly hidden by the wealth of an an- 
cient grapevine, whose heavy stem twisted 
like a rope over every corner where it could 
find a hold. When they entered, they dis- 
covered that the lines everywhere were 
hopelessly out of plumb, and that the inte- 
rior was made attractive by the thrift that 
seems to be a second part of the French 
peasant's nature. A clear fire was burning 
on the hearth, where pot-hooks and fire- 
dogs still did service, and the floor of the liv- 
ing-room was paved with the same red tiles 
that they had left at the castle, and before 
the lire and under the cleanly scrubbed table 
lay neatly plaited home-made mats. The 
freshest of white curtains adorned the tiny 
windows, between which, on a bracket, stood 
a highly colored plaster cast of the Virgin 
and Child ; and at the other side of the room, 
half hidden in a partial alcove, stood a bed 
resplendent with laundry work. A young 
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woman with a child clinging to her skirts 
came to meet them from the inner room. 
Her bare arms showed traces of the dough 
in which she had been working, and her face 
was flushed with exertion, but her eyes shone 
brightly as she readily agreed to prepare the 
required meal. While they waited for it, 
Hester and Doane seated themselves on the 
bench outside the door> in the grateful shadow 
of the grapevine. 

The westering sun caused the shadows 
across the street to lengthen ; and the day's 
toil being over, the inhabitants appeared in 
the doorways, where they stood to gossip, 
or else they sauntered bareheaded down the 
street. Bits of conversation were wafted on 
the still air, and in the distance a chapel bell 
rang slowly. The sun still lay warm in the 
quiet street, where the shadows did not 
reach, and in its broadest light a dog lay 
basking, while the chickens scratched peace- 
fully in the dust. There was something sooth- 
ing in the homely scene, and Hester leaned 
her head back against the mouldering plaster 
as she lazily watched it. Presently their host 
joined them, and upon Doane's invitation 
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seated himself and entered into conversation. 
Thej spoke of politics, crops, and the state 
of the country ; and Hester sat quietly by 
and listened. Doane spoke French remark- 
ably well, and it was a pleasure to hear his 
deep voice and well-modulated accent. She 
glanced at him furtively now and then. His 
strong face she thought almost handsome, 
and she fancied, from his determined jaw, 
that he might be obstinate ; but he had the 
kindest eyes she had ever seen, and when he 
smiled they lighted up his whole face. He 
was a very different type of man from Paul, 
whose good looks were undeniable, but who 
was rather dandified in appearance. She 
would not be disloyal to him, but was forced 
to admit that Doane *s was the stronger per- 
sonality. As she lazily thought it over, she 
took account of his neat but entirely thought- 
less dressing, and she noted his carefully 
tended hands ; and with little sidelong 
glances she studied the details of his appear- 
ance. She liked his direct way of talking, 
and felt a sense of protection in having him 
so near her. After all, it was rather an 
amusing fact, as she came to think of it, that 
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they two, . after their short acquaintance, 
should be sitting there alone so calmly, en- 
tirely separated from every one belonging to 
them, waiting in this little French town for 
their dinner. If her mother had been left 
behind also it would have seemed quite natu- 
ral. Then she began to worry again about 
Margaret, but she reassured herself with the 
remembrance that Paul was with her, and 
that they would find the telegram at the Uni- 
vers. I am not at all sure that she did not 
take rather a wicked delight in the thought 
of Paul's dismay at having been cheated out 
of the adventure. If he had been the one 
left, it might have been more amusing, but it 
would have been decidedly more embarrass- 
ing. Mr. Doane was so old it made it all 
right, and, upon the whole, she was very 
glad things had happened just as they had ; 
and, at any rate, she had saved her umbrella ! 
He was holding it now and drawing lines on 
the sand with its tip as he explained to his 
peasant host a point in the construction of 
the castle. 

Hester watched him critically. He was 
taking as much trouble to make his meaning 
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clear as he would have done to a much larger 
and more cultured audience. She liked to 
hear him speak, and his clear, rather slow 
enunciation was very convincing and at the 
same time agreeable to listen to. As she sat 
beside him, waiting for the impromptu lec- 
ture to end, a most gratifying odor crept 
through the window — a silent announcement 
of their dinner ; but Doane apparently did 
not notice it, for he continued to draw angles 
and curves upon the ground as he went over 
the problem again, in order to make his mean- 
ing perfectly clear. Hester thought him 
wonderfully patient. She felt in regard to 
him an odd sense of proprietorship, and a 
certain satisfaction in the knowledge of his 
perfect ability to explain all such knotty 
questions. She hardly knew why, but she 
was pleased to have him do so, more even 
than if she could have unravelled the archi- 
tectural riddle herself. She explained this 
.feeling of satisfaction by reminding herself 
that he was a friend, a *' very old friend" — 
her mother had said so. As the thought 
came she smiled, for she herself had known 
Doane but for comparatively few days, and 
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yet she also felt that he was an old friend. 
And as she pursued the train of reflection, 
she again asked herself the question that had 
perplexed her during all those pleasant days : 
If the artist was an old and trusted friend in 
truth, why had she never heard her mother 
speak of him before ? Margaret Jiad called 
him Allan from that first day when they had 
met in the cathedral, and he always ad- 
dressed her by her Christian name. A great 
and long intimacy could alone account for 
this ; and yet in the whole space of her own 
short life she had never known him. The 
direct way would have been to ask her moth- 
er to explain the mystery ; to ask her this as 
she had all her life asked about everything 
that had interested her. But something 
sealed her lips. Her mother was often sad. 
Hester sometimes thought she must have 
suffered a great deal in the past, and she now 
vaguely classed this unexplained sorrow with 
something that had happened before she was - 
born. Of her father she only knew that he 
had been ill a long time and had lately died, 
but she had not seen him since she was a little 
child. She also knew that the slightest men- 
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tion of his name caused a look of pain to 
cross her mother's face that did not pass for 
hours. She never mentioned him herself. 
Could it be possible that Doane had known 
him, and that this '*old friendship" dated 
from a past in which she had had no part ? 
And that in those far-off days both her par- 
ents and Doane had walked together and 
talked together just as she and Margaret and 
Doane and Paul had been doing for the last 
week ? It was a curious thing to meditate 
upon. But what had caused the break? 
Why had there been such a long silence, and 
how had the broken threads been so quickly 
and easily picked up ? She drew her smooth 
forehead into two deep wrinkles as she pon- 
dered ; but the answer did not come. 

Presently they were called in to dinner. 
Their host waited on them himself with a 
napkin over his arm, and his service almost 
equalled that of the zealous Denis at Tours. 
It seemed to Hester that this meal, served on 
coarse blue-and-white china, was one of the 
most delicious that she had ever partaken of. 
True, the bread was not white, but it was 
wholesome and good ; and the golden but- 
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ter, which was served on cool, damp grape 
leaves, had come direct from the clover fields 
of Brittany. The fresh eggs and the savory 
fricasseed chicken and the rillettes were not 
to be surpassed ; and their glasses were gen- 
erously filled with a mild new wine that was 
so free from alcohol and so innocently the 
pure juice of the fruit that it left a purple 
stain behind it when drained away. Luscious 
cherries and giant strawberries completed 
the simple feast, but it was seasoned with a 
courtesy and kindliness that would have 
graced a king's table. 

Refreshed and satisfied, they went on their 
way rejoicing, after leaving behind them a 
bountiful recompense for the good cheer. 
As they turned to go, Hester discovered that 
she felt rather tired, after all, so they relin- 
quished the idea of a prolonged walk, and 
having nowhere else to go to, returned to the 
station and established themselves outside on 
the platform, which they had quite to them- 
selves. The peasant women had all gone, 
the ubiquitous soldiers had disappeared. A 
faint smell of badly trimmed lamps stole 
through the windows of the waiting-room. 
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while the steady scratching of the pen wield- 
ed by an official caged in a den behind the 
window was the only indication of move- 
ment about the place. Doane drew up a 
rickety chair for Hester, and sat down upon 
a hand-truck himself ; then he lit a cigarette. 
The action was habitual with him. It was a 
positive assistance when he found himself in 
new situations or hesitated as to what he 
should do next. The question in Hester's 
mind revived, and with it came a wild desire 
to interrogate Doane. She opened her Hps 
to speak, but instead she only sighed. She 
hardly knew how to begin. He saved her 
the trouble. 

** I hope you are not tired, Miss Hester. 
Can I do anything for you ? I hold myself 
responsible for your comfort, and want to 
return you to your mother safe and sound. 
The thought of her anxiety really disturbs 
me. 

*' She will not worry because she knows- 1 
that I am with you. You have known mother 
a long time ?" she added bluntly. 

**Yes,*' he answered simply, "a long 
time. ' ' 
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*' Then why — I mean, it is strange that I 
never saw you before we came to Tours," 
she stammered, confused with sudden embar- 
rassment. She felt instinctively that she was 
speaking of what she had no right to ask. 

He did not answer for a moment. Before 
he did so he removed the cigarette from his 
lips and let the smoke curl away in a long 
thin spiral ; then he brushed off the ashes 
with his finger. Hester fancied she heard 
him sigh. 

** Your mother is a very remarkable wom- 
an,*' he said quietly. 

** I know it,'* said she desperately, wishing 
that she had never begun the conversation. 
** She knows everything and can do every- 
thing. We are very, very happy together." 

'* And you are somewhat alike,** said he 
reflectively, continuing the train of his own 
thoughts. 

** Oh, no !*' she exclaimed. " Mother is 
stronger and wiser than I shall ever be ; and 
then I am nearly always gay, but she is often 
very sad. That is what I cannot understand, 
Mr. Doane. I have her, and it makes me 
quite happy. She has me, and yet she is sad. " 
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Perhaps it is because she lives much in 
the past and you live much in the future,** 
he suggested. 

** No/' said Hester stoutly, " we both live 
in the present ; though I do hope for things, 
I do not think my mother does. She says 
that she takes each day as it comes, and that 
sTie never looks ahead." 

" You are very young," said he ; and this 
time Hester was sure she heard him sigh. 
** You have your life before you.'* 

The evening air carried the smell of roses 
to them, and down th6 road they heard the 
peasants singing. One clear tenor note rose 
high above the rest. Doane threw away his 
cigarette and cleared his throat as a look of 
intense pain crossed his face. Hester was 
troubled. She felt that she had wounded 
him, and yet could not recall a word calcu- 
lated to do so, for she had spoken only of her 
mother and herself. She felt that she should 
say some atoning word, so she looked at him 
very kindly, and added, * * But you have a 
great deal of life before you too. You are 
not really so very old, so you must not feel 
badly about it. ' ' 
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She looked at him appealingly with a little 
upward glance of her honest eyes. As his 
own met them, the slight shade of annoyance 
her words had provoked died away, and he 
laughed softly and put out his hand with a 
sudden movement that was almost paternal 
in its inclination ; but he quickly restrained 
himself, and only dropped it in his coat- 
pocket. 

" You are certainly very much like your 
mother, Hester ; and, child, let me tell you 
something. It is not the years that make 
people grow old. Some happy mortals al- 
ways remain young. Oh, yes, I am happy 
enough — happy as a man can be who is alone 
in the world. Do you know,*' he added bit- 
terly, "that if I were to die to-morrow 
there is not so much as a dog to feel deso- 
late r 

** Oh, I am so sorry !'* 

She said it with her whole heart, and as 
their eyes met again the same thrill of sym- 
pathy passed between them that both had 
experienced in the morning as they stood be- 
side the painter's grave at Amboise. And 
as Doane looked at her, he seemed to see 
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Margaret in her youth. The look, the tone, 
the true, upturned eyes were all the same ; 
and he knew that for Margaret's sake this 
child of hers would always be very dear to 
him. As he silently dedicated himself to the 
service of these two women, the thought of 
the new interest in his life pleased him, and 
he smiled back at his companion. 

** Don't look so serious, Hester. If life is 
not all gay, we at least need not dwell upon 
such a depressing subject ; and, after all, 
there is plenty of fun to be had, too. Come, 
if you are rested we will take a turn before 
the train arrives." 

As they passed through the waiting-room 
the station-master paused in his work of fill- 
ing up blanks, and as he carefully dusted his 
last entry with sand, looked up to remark, 
** The train has been delayed, and monsieur 
has still a half hour to wait." 

The detention was very annoying, for Hes- 
ter was really tired, and conversation dragged 
painfully ; however, the time wore slowly 
away, and when at last the welcome whistle 
sounded, both belated travellers greeted it 
joyfully. This time they had no difficulty in 
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finding seats, and the sole occupant of the 
compartment they entered was an old priest, 
who kindly pushed his bag under Hester's 
feet for a footstool. He read steadily from 
his breviary, but glanced up now and then 
over the rims of his gold-edged spectacles, 

*' Madame is tired," he observed once as 
Hester's head nodded, and she straightened 
herself with an effort and smiled. It was 
amusing that she was so persistently called 
** Madame," and she determined secretly to 
tell Paul about it. An unaccountable drowsi- 
ness came over her, and as the fading light 
left the car almost dark, she found it impossi- 
ble to keep awake. She struggled against 
the overpowering sensation ineffectually, 
and long before their journey was half over 
she was hopelessly asleep. She looked so 
desperately uncomfortable that Doane moved 
a trifle nearer to give her some support, and 
when her head just touched his shoulder, he 
saw no reason why he should move away. 
Presently it fell there again quite naturally, 
and his arm stole about her to steady her as 
she slumbered on peacefully and all uncon- 
sciously, while he pursued the train of his 
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own reflections as he watched the indistinct 
country fleeting past the car windows. 

Margaret and Paul had no idea until they 
reached Tours that the others had been left 
behind. At first Margaret was filled with 
anxiety, but was quickly comf orted* when the 
porter from the hotel reported that a tele- 
gram awaited them there, and when they ar- 
rived and read Doane's message the short 
suspense was ended. She kept Paul to din- 
ner, and later in the evening sent him to the 
station to meet the wanderers, while she 
waited for them at the hotel, slowly pacing 
up and down in her own room on the entresol. 
The hour for the train to arrive came and 
went, and the expected ones did not appear. 
This was in consequence of that extra half 
hour of detention, of which she was quite un- 
aware. She became very uneasy as she 
leaned out of the window and strained every 
nerve to catch the first sound of the ap- 
proaching rumble of the omnibus wheels, 
but all was dark and silent in the deserted 
street. The nervousness grew upon her 
every moment, and she tormented herself 
with anxious forebodings. Had anything 
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happened ? Had there been an accident ? She 
shuddered at the thought, only taking com- 
fort in the remembrance that Doane was with 
Hester. She was glad to remember how 
much she liked him, and reflected that it was 
a good thing to have such a protector to call 
upon. Margaret knew that for her sake Doane 
would always do anything and everything 
for her child. She and Hester were so alone 
in the world ; and if at any time anything 
should happen to herself, Hester had no near 
relatives to turn to. But why did they not 
come ? Where was the train ? She had 
worked herself up to a high key of excite- 
ment, she who was usually so cool and col- 
lected. Yes, Doane would care for Hester. 
He would always watch over her. Like a 
flash of lightning a premonition of a future 
possibility came into the mother's heart and 
transfixed her with surprise. She trembled. 
It was so unlooked for, so unexpected, and 
yet so simple. She fell into a chair and hid 
her face in both her hands. ** Oh, not that,*' 
she murmured. ** Good God, I Could not 
bear just that !" The night wind, cool and 
fresh, made her shiver, and she drew her 
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shawl more closely about her shoulders. 
Oh, why did they not come 1 

At last irom out of the distance came the 
welcome rattle of wheels, and she hastened 
down to the door. The sight of the familiar 
vehicle as it turned into ,the court-yard 
steadied her, and she wondered at her own 
nervousness. There they were, safe and 
well, and Hester's laughing face looked out 
of the window. Doubts and fears vanished 
at that sight, and before the wheels had fair- 
ly stopped the young girl sprang out to be 
folded in her mother's arms. They met in 
this close embrace as though they had been 
separated for years instead of for only a 
few short hours ; and Doane stood by 
quietly watching them, and saying, '* You 
see, I have brought her safely back to 
you." 

But Margaret in her joy had not one 
word or even look for him. As she clasped 
Hester to her heart she was oblivious of 
everything else, and positively quivered 
in the intensity of her relief. Doane looked 
at them for a moment ; then without a word 
raised his hat and turned to go. Paul had a 
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fiacre waiting outside, and together they 
drove off in the darkness. 

** It was strange," said Margaret a little 
later, ** that Allan did not wait to say good- 
night. I did not even thank him for bring- 
ing you back." 

** And, mother," said Hester reproach- 
fully, ** I do not think any one, even you, 
could have taken better care of me." 
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A CRISIS. 

HESTER could not sleep that night; 
whether it was that her long nap in 
the cars had taken all desire away, or whether 
it was simply a perverse wakefulness, she 
could not tell ; but as she lay in her white 
bed sleep would not come, and she kept very 
motionless and very still for fear of awaken- 
ing her mother. Though she did not know 
it, Margaret was also awake, lying with dry, 
wide-opened eyes as she reviewed in her 
mind the events of the day. Hester had no 
means of suspecting this. She was only con- 
scious that her own heart was throbbing and 
that her brain was on fire ; but she also knew 
that she was very happy, and glad to lie in 
the darkness and think. She meditated upon 
the long, happy day now past and gone, and 
the quickly recurring thought of Doane's 
presence mixed itself with all her recollec- 
tions. She remembered the passing flash of 
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mutual intelligence in the -chapel upon the 
sun-bathed ramparts of old Amboise, and 
then she thought of the long evening adven- 
ture. She could not forget the gentleness of 
his tone when she had awakened with a start 
from her deep sleep in the cars, and he had 
said : " My poor child, how tired you must 
be !" It had sounded almost like her mother's 
voice, it was so full of tenderness and soothing. 
She wondered whether a father's care could 
be like that, and even in the darkness she 
felt the hot blood rush to her face. Little 
Hester was beginning to learn the meaning 
of life, and to understand that there is a 
deeper significance than she had imagined in 
the song of birds and in the sweet beauty of 
a summer's day. The long stretches of 
sunny Touraine had smiled on her and made 
her happy, and the whispering night breeze 
among the poplars had put new thoughts in 
her young soul. When at last sleep pressed 
down her eyelids, she slumbered long, and it 
was late when she awoke. When she opened 
her eyes the room looked so quiet and so nat- 
ural that all the events of yesterday seemed 
like a dream. The window was wide open, 
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and her mother sat near it writing, with her 
back turned partly toward her. She was all 
dressed, and had evidently had her break- 
fast, for Hester noticed the shining coffee- 
pot and the fragments of the crescent rolls 
they were both fond of. She had slept so 
soundly that she had not heard Augustine 
bring in the tray. She smiled, but still she 
did not move. It was so comtortable and so 
peaceful. The air was full of sweet odors, 
and the field daisies in the pot on the win- 
dow-ledge swayed gently in the morning 
wind. A boy in the street whistled an air 
from the last light opera, and she heard the 
tinkling bell accompanying the familiar cry : 

** Praises — Framboises — Citrons !** 

Presently her mother turned and saw that 
she was awake. 

" Why, Hester darling, do you know how 
late it is Y* she asked. 

But instead of answering the question, the 
child rose on her elbow in the bed, and, filled 
with a sort of choking tenderness, she cried : 
** Mother, kiss me !" 

And in a moment Margaret was on her 
knees beside the bed, and these two beings 
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were locked in a close embrace, like the one 
that had united them the night before. 

*' Mother, do you love me better than any- 
thing else in the whole world ?" 

** You foolish child, who should I love 
so much ?*' 

Hester only laughed happily. ** Of course ; 
and nothing can ever come between us, can 
it, mother?** 

They went on no excursion that day. 
After breakfast Paul called, and brought his 
uncle with him. The latter proved to be an 
irascible old Frenchman, whose ceremonious 
manners were quite awe-inspiring. He was 
faultlessly attired, and the white fringe of 
hair about his bald head matched his fero- 
cious upturned mustache and imperial. Mar- 
garet received him in the reading-room, and 
Paul watched the interview rather nervous- 
ly, for he was not at all sure how his great 
uncle would get on with his American 
friends. The old man was a Legitimist of 
the purest water, and an unbending aristo- 
crat. Hester was a good deal impressed 
with his punctilious manners as well as with 
the decoration he wore on his coat, and not 
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finding his conversation particularly amus- 
ing, held aloof. Margaret's sweet gracious- 
ness thawed the ice of his formality, and 
when he rose to go he raised her fingers to 
his lips, and with a courtliness that was quite 
winning in its cordiality, expressed his pleas- 
ure at meeting the old schoolmate of his ch^re 
Hel^ne. When he departed he carried Paul 
off with him, much to the young man's dis- 
gust, and mother and daughter were left 
alone until late in the afternoon, when Doane 
appeared and asked them to go out for a 
walk. 

The day was perfect, with just enough 
freshness in the air. to make exercise delight- 
ful, so they directed their steps beyond the 
city. They passed the exercising-ground 
for the cavalry, and crossed over the bridge 
to the country beyond ; then, leaving the 
Loire to their right, they followed the course 
of a smaller stream whose banks were occu- 
pied by numerous anglers. The sky was not 
absolutely cloudless, which added to the 
variety of light and shade, and the gentle 
wind touched the leaves of the poplars just 
enough to cause them to shiver and show the 
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silvery sheen of their nether side. The qual- 
ity of the atmosphere, that inestimable joy of 
the artist's heart, deepened the purples of 
the distance and softened the prevailing blues 
and greens, blending nature's tones in such 
variations of perfect harmony that the quiet 
country-side, featureless except for its mel- 
lowed homeliness, possessed an indefinite but 
wholly satisfying charm. The graceful wild 
flowers that lit up the grain with glowing 
red or with the restful blue of the corn-flow- 
ers overran their natural limits and grew up 
to the very edge of the road, and the coquelu 
cot, that martial-appearing and all-pervading 
product of the French soil, glowed as the in- 
carnation of the brilliant sunshine. 

Doane devoted himself entirely to Mar- 
garet, and Hester walked soberly on her 
mother's other side. She was satisfied to 
have it so ; and it was happiness enough just 
to listen to the desultory remarks of her com- 
panions as they all walked briskly down the 
road with the alert step that marks our coun- 
try people, in whatever land we find them. 
Before they turned to go back to Tours the 
brightness had faded from the sky, and in its 
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place soft gray clouds shut out the sun ex- 
cept where they were pierced with arrowy 
rays of light. It was late when they reached 
the hotel, but Denis, the attentive, was wait- 
ing for them, and, as a matter of course, the 
three friends drew up to the table in the win- 
dow of the dining-room. 

''Where shall we go to-morrow?*' said 
Doane, as he unfolded his napkin. 

'* Let us go to Azay le Rideau," said Hes- 
ter. '* For one whole week I have been 
longing to see the wild forget-me-nots in the 
moat, and to dream over a spot that is not 
weighted down with serious historical facts." 

*' Azay it shall be," replied Doane, and the 
matter was settled. 

They were not like ordinary tourists. 
They had travelled too much and too intelli- 
gently to take pleasure in rushing with fever- 
ish haste from one spot to another. To all 
three the real delight lay in the vague method 
they were pleased to adopt, and each excur- 
sion was a thing to be enjoyed deliberately ; 
each hour spent in enchanted spots was a 
delectable experience to be made the most 
of ; and the fact of loitering over what they 
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enjoyed only added to the luxury. The 
aesthetic sense was very strongly developed 
in all three, though in Hester it was but an 
awakening, an almost unconscious sense that 
was growing in the congenial atmosphere of 
sympathetic companionship. With Doane it 
was a passion, and the very essence of life* 
Margaret was keenly alive to all influences of 
beauty, but could not analyze her feelings 
with exactness. Music was to her perhaps 
the best exponent of what words cannot ex- 
press, and her nature had in it a touch of the 
artistic that had never been developed into 
very decided accomplishment. Her suffering 
had quickened her senses and promoted her 
soulful yearnings ; but anxieties and an un- 
settled mode of life had not permitted her 
unsuspected talents to become strikingly pro- 
ductive. Her capabilities had thus been 
wasted as far as outward expression was con- 
cerned, and this was also partly because of her 
absolute devotion to Hester, that left but little 
time at her own disposal. Indeed, she had 
so merged herself in the latter*s occupations 
and interests, as well as in the promotion of 
the child's mental and physical growth, that 
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she took small thought of her own individual 
pursuits. This very repleteness of feeling 
gave her a certain power. Her touch on the 
piano was so full of feeling that more accom- 
plished musicians would sit beside her with 
moist eyes ; and her appreciation of beauty in 
all its forms was so quick and so sympathetic 
that in her companionship there was always 
a strong stimulus. 

Thus it was that these lovely summer days 
brought with them more than the sights actu- 
ally seen, and even Paul, who was made of 
lighter fibre than the others, caught some- 
thing of the intellectual and artistic atmos- 
phere in which they moved. 

When they all started on their journey to 
Azay, fortune favored them again with a per- 
fect day, whose brightness was quite in har- 
mony with their prevailing mood. As they 
drew near, the flat but exceedingly fertile 
country unrolled itself before their eyes, and 
the rich green of the young vineyards 
showed in contrast beside the ploughed fields 
and acres and acres of waving grain. The 
soft distance melted away in blue tints, and 
the long rows of trees lost themselves in the 
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usual perspective that began on either side 
of the country roads. In the gray villages 
the houses clustered closely, with steep, 
lichen-covered roofs that took on every 
variety of the tintings of age, contrasting 
with the living wealth of vines that hung 
heavily over the white walls. Certainly a 
more charming, sunny stretch of fields and 
lanes and hedges rarely greeted a traveller's 
eye, and they were all sorry when the short 
journey came to an end, and the guard, look- 
ing in at the car window, called : 

** Azay le Rideau, s'il vous plait, mesdames 
et messieurs." 

The narrow village street was as old and 
gray as the chslteau itself, and was, of course, 
entirely devoid of sidewalks. On every side 
were to be seen the same gray or white walls, 
the same red-tiled roofs, the dark, low door- 
ways, and the wonderful growth of climbing 
and standard roses that pervades these vil- 
lages of Touraine. Its architecture was 
somewhat diversified by very solid inter- 
laced brick- work that supported and supple- 
mented brown timbers in a fashion quite 
peculiar to this region. The town grew up 
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to'the very gates of the chilteau, and as they 
walked .further the visitors caught through 
the doorways glimpses of enchanting greenery 
and flowers in the courts behind the houses. 

** I feel as if I were living in a novel," said 
Hester, as they paused before a high white 
wall, and Paul rang a bell whose vibrations 
lingered long on the still air. 

** A romance, you mean,'* said he. ** What 
is life but one long romance ?" 

Doane laughed. ** Your romance, my 
friend, means the novel that always ends 
well. Your hero and heroine will never 
come to grief, I am sure." 

Paul only twisted the end of his much-cul- 
tivated mustache and looked sentimental ; 
and at the same instant the gate was opened 
by the gardener, an old man, whose dark 
green baize apron and rake spoke of recent 
work. He ushered the party into the outer 
court, which was a large gravelled space sur- 
rounded by low, very massive buildings, all 
built in the prevailing style of architecture, 
with steeply inclined gables and wonderful 
chimneys. Straight rows of orange-trees 
planted in faded green tubs stood at regular 
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intervals, and led to a fine stone gateway sur- 
mounted on either side by lions bearing heral- 
dic shields. Beyond was the inner court, 
and then the chateau in all its delicate beauty. 
Francis has lavished upon this charming 
edifice a profusion of delicate tracery and 
Renaissance ornamentation, and has stamped 
upon his whole creation his favorite device, a 
salamander, which, with crowned F's innu- 
merable, decorate all appropriate space. 
The moat winds around the chiteau like a 
gentle river, and under the hoary walls the 
blue forget-me-nots grow on the outer bank, 
and the flat leaves and white blossoms of the 
water-lilies light up the glassy surface of the 
water. The extinguisher turrets with their 
delicate finials impart an effect of lightness to 
the solid structure which is also graceful and 
perfect in all its proportions. They followed 
the guide through the beautiful rooms, for 
which one must turn to the guide-book for a 
description ; and the}'^ admired the good taste 
of M. le Marquis de Biencourt, the owner, 
who was content to carefully restore and yet 
preserve the home-like charm of the spacious 
apartments. 
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The old silver on the buffet and the high- 
ly waxed red tiles on the floor ; the books on 
the carved tables and the tapestries on the 
walls, as well as the huge fireplaces and well- 
worn ancient furniture — all showed signs of 
daily use ; and the old royal residence seemed 
none the less attractive as the charming 
manor house of a private gentleman. Out- 
side the lawns lay yellow in the sunlight, and 
the peaceful river Indre wound slowly be- 
tween the pollard willows and rippled as it 
passed under the low arches of a stone bridge 
from which the inevitable fisher angled for 
the carp that would not bite. A donkey har- 
nessed to a rustic cart waited for a blue-shirt- 
ed peasant to load the fragrant hay. The 
birds sang in the copses, a brown spaniel 
sniffed among the tall grass at the water's 
brink. All was still, all was peaceful. It 
was a perfect dream. 

The returning train did not leave until 
much later, so they moved out of the court 
and on into the park. The little party broke 
into its natural division. Paul and Hester 
sought for the wild flowers they both loved, 
and the older couple settled themselves on 
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an iron seat in the shade. He drew idly on 
his pocket tablet, and Margaret sat with her 
hands folded in her lap and mused over the 
pleasant scene. The voices of the others 
died away, and they were left alone. The 
book on her knee lay unnoticed. 

'' How lovely it all is !" said she. " Why 
should this ever end ?" 

" Ah ! why indeed ?'* he assented signifi- 
cantly. 

She moved with slight impatience, and the 
volume slipped to the ground. Doane bent 
for it, and she stooped at the same time, so 
that their faces were close together as their 
hands met. The near contact was unexpect- 
ed, and when Margaret lifted her head her 
cheeks were softly pink. 

** Give it to me,** said Doane, with his 
hand on the book. 

** Look,*' said she, and she opened it at the 
title-page to show him where her name was 
written in his own hand with the date — the 
old date of their lost past. '' I have kept it 
all these years, and brought it with me here, 
but never dreamed that we should read it to- 
gether again.** 
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• It was a collection of old French lyrics ; 
and as Doane turned the pages, he noticed his 
own marks and notes on the margins. 

** Even then I was drawn to France," said 
he ; ** and it is the unforeseen in life that is 
always happening. I would like to settle 
down for good in some secluded park like 
this, and give up the struggle and wear and 
tear of life, and be happy in a world of my 
own making." 

. ** You could not cut away from all your 
ties and expatriate yourself entirely. You 
would not wish to do so," said she, wilfully 
misunderstanding him. 

" Ties ! What ties have I ?" said he bit- 
terly. ** I have none outside my art. You 
are even poorer in near relatives at home 
than I am. Oh, love, let us be happy in 
Paradise !" 

For a moment there came to Margaret such 
a rapture as she had never known before, 
and she lost all power to resist the over- 
whelming joy. She was still young. Why 
should not life still hold a measure of such 
sweetness for her ? Why should she not put 
out her hand to grasp a happiness close be? 
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side her ? Had she made a mistake, after all ? 
Would she not be giving Hester a protector 
as well as making her own life blessed ? 

Her lips already parted in a smile, and she 
turned her eyes to meet his, when the sum- 
mer breeze wafted the ripples of her child's 
laughter across the brown tumbling stream. 
Her hand fell, and the new light in her eyes 
changed to something that looked almost like 
pain in its longing and anxious maternity. 
In the flash of a second's thought she heard 
the dear voice whisper again as it had done 
the morning before : ** Nothing can ever 
come between us, can it, mother?" The 
child might, doubtless would, choose for her- 
self, but she could not. 

** We will make the most of this enjoyment 
while it lasts, dear old friend," said she, 
forcing her voice into matter-of-fact, quiet 
tones. ** These bright days must pass like 
all the rest, but it is the remembrance of 
such hours that makes life possible. We all 
need rest at times." 

The critical moment had come and gone 
again. Doane calmly folded the cover of 
his tablet. 
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"And do you find life hard, Margaret? 
How is it that you keep your freshness so well? 
Your forehead is as smooth as Hester's." 

Doane noticed the delicate blue veins that 
marked her sensitive white hands as he 
watched her fingers nervously playing with 
the thin golden circle of her wedding ring. 

*' My life has been Hester's ; I have lived 
only for her." 

" And when she marries ? It will, it must 
come some day. What then ?*' 

** Perhaps I shall grow old," said she, with 
a strange smile; " and, as you said just now, 
it is the unforeseen in life that is always hap- 
pening." 

The donkey moved slowly past them, draw- 
ing the load of sweet-smelling grass, and the 
brown spaniel darted away with his nose to 
the ground as he tracked the scent of some 
small game. The young voices still came to 
them from across the river. All was full of 
life, throbbing in the quiet atmosphere that 
surrounded and wrapped them in its soften- 
ing environment, but Margaret felt as though 
she were living in a dream. Her soul was 
troubled with confused emotions, and she 
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unconsciously put out her hand to touch his 
arm in order to feel the reality of his near- 
ness. He was very grave and perfectly self- 
contained as he turned the talk to mere com- 
monplaces ; and, relieved from the mental 
tension, she breathed more freely. 

The long, lazy afternoon wore itself away, 
and the train at last took the indefatigable 
sight-seers back to Tours. Paul kept up a 
running comment on everything they passed, 
and his persistently sunny good nature en- 
livened them all. If Margaret had been in- 
clined to give herself up to meditation it 
would have been impossible ; and, after all, 
his overflowing spirits made a most fortu- 
nate diversion, for his cheerfulness did away 
entirely with her slight feeling of ^restraint. 
Again she assured herself that she had 
gauged her own feelings correctly, and that 
she felt no regrets. But that night, after the 
day was over, and she and Hester were left 
alone, instead of going to sleep she lay think- 
ing in the dark as she listened to Hester's 

.4 
regular breathing, and wondered why it was 

that she found it diSicult to respond to what 
was so freely offered. That there existed 
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any other reason than her disinclination she 
did not admit ; and yet there was something 
else, hardly recognized as yet, that held her 
back. She was very happy, and yet she felt 
that the joy was a passing one. She felt in- 
stinctively that loneliness was to be her own 
lot in life, but that it would be sweetened 
by the knowledge of Hester's happiness. 
Her mission was to see this consummated, 
and she asked for nothing more. The hours 
dragged themselves away as she lay in a half 
somnolent condition, yet intensely alive to 
the slightest sound. She half decided that 
, the time had come for them to leave Tours, 
and that soon she and Hester would move 
on. Then the remembrance of the past days 
came back to her, and through her half- 
closed eyes she fancied that she saw the fer- 
tile plains and the sunny sky ; and the aspens 
bowed themselves with a gentle rustle of sil- 
very leaves, and the long grasses of the 
river's bank at Azay bent in the breeze until 
they swept the waters of the Indre, and 
Doane's voice whispered again, " Love, let 
us live together in Paradise ;** and with this 
music m her ears she at last fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

DREAMLAND. 

THEY had all settled down into such regu- 
lar ways at Tours that the idea of 
breaking up did not seriously reoccur to 
Margaret with the returning light. The 
Rivers were extremely comfortable at the 
Univers. The landlady was ever on the 
watch to pay them many small attentions, and 
Denis's assiduous attentions left nothing to be 
desired. Paul came and went daily ; Doane 
was no less regular ; and there remained plen- 
ty of excursions to be taken. The etchings 
languished somewhat, but the artist partially 
made up for their neglect by work in the 
very early morning hours, and felt no re- 
grets for his slow progress. His mind was 
occupied with something far more engross- 
ing, and the society in Paris could afford to 
wait. Hester had developed a love for draw- 
ing, and Doane began to initiate her into the 
mysteries of out-of-door water-color sketch- 
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ing, taking a keen pleasure and interest in 
directing her crude attempts. Her feeling 
was excellent, though her execution was only 
that of a very untrained amateur ; and Doane 
was enchanted to find indications of real tal- 
ent. Their hours embraced the long morn- 
ing interval between eight o'clock coflFee to 
the eleven o'clock breakfast, when her moth- 
er was writing, and before Paul could get 
away from Luynes. At that time the dew 
still lay heavy on the bending grasses of the 
roadside, and the air was fragrant and fresh 
with the newness of the morning. Day after 
day passed away, each one bringing the per- 
fect morning, and each afternoon the excur- 
sion or drive in company with the others ; 
and though this period included visits to 
both lordly Chinon and to gloomy Loches, 
no hours were more thoroughly enjoyed by 
Hester and Doane than those occupied by 
the matutinal sketching expeditions. 

He knew so well how to select a shady 
corner and how to cultivate her eye to catch 
the fleeting eflfects of light. He taught her 
to look for reflections and tones ; he showed 
her depths of shadow and variations of light 
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that she had never dreamed of, and he in- 
structed her in the properties of artistic 
"values." He led her to seek for beauty 
everywhere, and explained that nothing, 
however humble, can be despised that bears 
this treasure. His own facile pencil and 
brush conveyed sketch after sketch, memo- 
randum after memorandum, to his folding 
tablet ; and Hester learned to love the golden 
tones of the lichens on the walls, and to value 
the peep of a blue blouse in a dark doorway, 
the faint trail of vaporous smoke, or the rich 
tint of brown earthenware for their pure artis- 
tic worth. She took to it very readily, and 
once really aroused to the study of effect, 
she threw herself into its pursuit with genu- 
ine enthusiasm. ** It is something you must 
feel^ Hester," Doane said again and again. 
** In all true artists there is something born 
that no study can give alone ; and yet this 
gift can only be developed by work — hard 
work and perpetual study." 

Her eagerness pleased him, and if he smiled 
at her efforts, he did not consider them value- 
less. He had not had much experience with 
)'Oung girls. In his student's life he had 
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lived much apart, and since then those that 
he had met in society had not interested him. 
Hester was diflferent. She was so fresh and 
eager, and withal so earnest, that it gave a 
zest to his own work. So he helped her in 
an indulgent, half fatherly way, partly for 
her own sake and partly for Margaret's, and 
altogether because it was both an occupation 
and pleasure to himself. These mornings 
had another charm in his eyes. They were 
the reflection of his own youth. Hester 
was surprisingly like Margaret. He was 
startled sometimes to find her looking and 
speaking as her mother had done in the long- 
distant past. He felt a certain tenderness 
for her, and a feeling almost of awe for this 
budding womanhood as fresh and pure as the 
dew on the corn-flowers. For Margaret's 
sake he felt that he should always want to 
protect and help her, and that a real heart- 
warming interest had come into his own life. 
She was gayer than her mother ever had 
been. Though often serious, she was by na- 
ture far more light-hearted and laughter-lov- 
ing than Margaret. She was also less self- 
reliant. 
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** Mother says that, I can depend upon you, 
for what you tell me is alwaj^s said witK good 
reason," she told him one day, in reply to 
some disputed point of discussion. And 
Doane smiled, for he was not used to being 
considered an oracle, and Margaret had 
never been wont to come to him for advice. 
There the resemblance between mother and 
daughter ceased. It pleased him to see how 
literally Hester followed out her instruc- 
tions. There are few men who are not open 
to flattery, and this sort of dependence is the 
most complimentary, as it is given most in- 
voluntar^y. His kindly paternal feeling in- 
creased, and became in turn possessive in 
quality, and his desire to help her ended by 
causing him to become sincerely attached to 
her. The very disparity in years permitted 
an intercourse that with a man nearer her 
own age would have been impossible ; and 
yet he was as deferentially respectful to her 
as he was to Margaret herself. Doane 
thought a great deal over his past during 
these days as he slowly paced to and fro on 
the terrace at St. Symphorien and pondered 
over the years that could never return, and 
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he wondered whether he had wasted his life. 
That his future held a new interest was clear ; 
but how to continue to be the constant com- 
panion and protector he aspired to be was 
by no means so easy to decide. He did not 
feel at all sure of Margaret. At any moment 
she might take fright and fly, carrying Hes- 
ter oflF with her. How could he spare them 
both, and by what means could he strengthen 
the chain of circumstances that still held 
them all together ? 

Doane smoked many cigarettes at night as 
he paced up and down on his slow walk 
above the flowing river. He was, as I said 
before, a patient man, but he was also 
just, and he foresaw that the existing condi- 
tion of things could not last. He felt also 
that his own old, lonely life had become in- 
tolerable, and yet he knew that Margaret was 
difficult, well-nigh impossible to win over. 
At times the thought almost made him angry. 
Could he reach her through her child ? He 
shook his head and flung away his cigarette 
impatiently as this thought struck him. He 
could not bring himself to use Hester as a 
tool. Margaret had been the guiding star 
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of his life, and it was maddening to feel that 
she was so near and yet as immeasurably far 
as when a hemisphere lay between them. In 
spite of this Doane felt the power of his own 
strong will, and did not despair. Now that 
his lost treasure was brought within the re- 
mote possibility of his grasp, he meant to 
strain every nerve in order to possess it. In 
the mean time, he devoted himself more than 
ever to the two lonely women, and Hester's 
frank admiration and confidence were a con- 
tinual source of pleasure and encouragement. 
Besides, she was so pretty and sweet, and so 
bewilderingly like what her mother had been, 
that it was the easiest thing in the world to 
grow increasingly fond of her. 

Doane's nature was naturally chivalrous. 
He worshipped Margaret, the only woman 
he had ever loved, just as he worshipped na- 
ture and art. There was a need in his own 
composition that called for this tender rever- 
ence. He had starved for the satisfying of it 
all his life, but of late there had been mo- 
ments when he had dared to hope for what 
might be the crowning joy of his existence. 
Touraine was a very soothing spot in which 
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to find himself under these circumstances. 
There was something in the balmy air that 
lulled him into a sense of indifference in re- 
gard to the professional waste of the fleeting 
time. The uneventful landscape calmed him, 
and the placid existence was yet sufficiently 
stimulating to make the days flow like 
poems. He said afterward that he had never 
done such delicate work as during this 
period of his life. His hand lingered lov- 
ingly over the intricate beauties of his archi- 
tectural drawings, and instead of his usual 
broad and dashing method, detail and flow- 
ing lines grew like flowers under his skilled 
touch. So is our life reflected in our w^ork. 

It was about this time that Paul's long-ex- 
pected summons came, and he was forced to 
tear himself away and hurry to Paris in order 
to see his family and to make his final prepa- 
rations before departing for Algiers. He 
was very much disturbed, and in the depres- 
sion incident to leave-taking, all his pleasur- 
able anticipations were forgotten. The after- 
noon before he left he and Hester went off 
alone for a long walk, and when they re- 
turned they were both very grave. For the 
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first time in Hester's life Margaret saw that 
there was something on her mind that she 
might not share. She felt sure that during 
the afternoon something had passed between 
the young people, and she imagined that it 
was because Hester was shy, and also because 
she was acting as was most honorable tow- 
ard Paul, that she did not allude in any way 
to what had happened. Margaret sighed as 
she surmised what this had probably been. 
She was very lond of the young man, and 
loved him almost as a son. She knew that 
he was good and true, and also that he had 
excellent connections and prospects. Yet 
she assured herself that it was only a joy to 
keep her child a little longer, and that, after 
all, a. foreign marriage was not altogether to 
be desired. Then there came a tightening 
at her own heartstrings. What did it all 
mean ? 

Whatever had taken place, Hester said 
nothing ; but her manner toward Paul was 
so unusually considerate and aflfectionate that 
her mother was surer than ever that her sus- 
picions were correct. For a day or two after 
Paul left a slight restraint and reserve re- 
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mainedy and as she went about her daily occu- 
pations, a thoughtful look stole into her eyes. 
*' One of tender sensibilities cannot cause 
pain and not suffer in its rebound one's self," 
concluded the mother. But youth is elastic, 
and the sunny days and the happy hours 
soon brought back her wonted cheerfulness. 

Despite frequent invitations, Margaret 
never went on the morning expeditions. 
She remained quietly at the hotel, and in 
her heart she followed the two people she 
loved best on earth. She was unable to rea- 
son out the condition of her own mind, for 
though she dreaded any change, and only 
asked that this satisfying life might continue, 
her own common sense told her it could not 
last. Some day she knew the question would 
come again, and she would be forced to an- 
swer definitely ; and afterward she only saw 
the long, blank vista of loneliness. Mar- 
garet often pressed her hand on her throb- 
bing heart and refused /o think. 

Summer in all its glory was upon them, 
though the warm days still brought cool 
evenings. As the roses on the trellis dropped 
their golden petals, a fresh and different 
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growth blossomed in the borders. The 
pigeons fluttered and cooed about the drip- 
ping fountain in the court, and as the little 
party sat at the coffee-table late into the 
pleasant evenings, distant strains of cheerful 
song floated on the quiet air and over the 
red roofs until the melody reached them. 
Life is easy and labor is usually light in fer- 
tile Touraine, and when the hour of rest 
comes, the inhabitants sing and whistle in 
the light of the stars. Hester loved the 
court, and used to take her clean sketching 
blocks out there at all odd moments during 
the day ; and as she struggled with washes 
and tone-blendings, her mind reverted to 
Doane's words of instruction. She too grew 
into the habit of singing softly to herself. 
The landlady, sitting in her cosey office, used 
to look through the window and wonder 
what the young American found that was so 
engrossing in the dove-cote and fountain and 
hanging vines, for she patiently painted and 
repainted the familiar objects as she at- 
tempted to perfect her sketches. 

Hester began to feel very much at home in 
Tours, and used to wander off alone to the 
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gardens of the Prefecture or to her favorite 
corner in the cathedral. Almost every day 
she found a few minutes in which to steal to 
her own chosen place, and she gradually fell 
into the habit of kneeling on the low, straw- 
bottomed chair before her. There was a 
fascination to her in being there all alone in 
the perfect quiet, and as she tarried, the 
stained light from the beautiful windows fell 
across the floor and she was caught in the 
radiance. The Suisse learned to know the 
slight figure so regularly to be found kneel- 
ing in the same spot ; but if he thought about 
her at all, it was simply to regard her as a 
good Catholic. To Hester there was some- 
thing helpful in the cathedral atmosphere ; 
the stones worn by the tread of many feet 
were eloquent, and the graceful nave, de- 
spite its disfigurement of whitewash, was a 
page of history full of beauty. So she knelt 
there alone day after day, lifting an inarticu- 
late, almost unconscious prayer to the God 
of all peoples and of all creeds, the very God 
of sanctity and beauty, and in her absorp- 
tion all differences of religion were forgotten, 
and the cathedral simply became the house 
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of the Almighty. This mood had a certain 
affinity to the one Doane often fell into ; so 
it came about quite naturally that he met her 
frequently in the great church *' quite by ac- 
cident," and that they fell into the habit of 
strolling back together. On such occasions 
the walk was a very quiet one. 

The Rivers had no particular summer 
plans beyond a vague, half-formed deter- 
mination to go to St. Moritz in August, so 
they were in no haste, and the days passed 
and still found them domiciled at the friendly 
Univers. Paul wrote some fervid letters, 
which Hester read, and then blushed as she 
put them in her pocket. '* Paul is very well, 
mother," she said, in answer to Margaret's 
inquiring look ; but that was all. 

They were not idle, but made many of the 
remaining excursions. They visited the Ab- 
bey of Fontevrault, where Coeur de Lion lies 
buried (his heart is in the cathedral at 
Rouen), and they went to beautiful, mediae- 
val Langeais, and also to the Chiteau of 
Chaumont, where recollections of the unfor- 
tunate Cinq Mars were recalled and made 
vivid through the pages of De Vigny's pic- 
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turesque book. One historic wing is an es- 
pecial reminder of the notorious Catherine of 
unwholesome fame, and the whole castle has 
been restored and beautified by its present 
owner and inhabitant, Madame la Princesse 
de Broglie. It was in the park at Chaumont 
that Margaret and Doane found themselves 
together one day, sitting under the trees that 
overlook the river. They were waiting for 
Hester, who, a few paces distant, was hard 
at work on a tentative and rather ambitious 
sketch. The beauty of the day was inspir- 
ing, and Doane's pulses quickened. It was 
in complete accord with what was in his 
heart as he closed his own sketch-book and 
stretched himself on the grass at Margaret's 
feet. 

He did not speak at first, but looked far 
away thoughtfully through half-closed eyes 
as he studied the sweep of the river, that 
lends character to a view that is only rivalled 
by the prospect from Amboise. Margaret, 
too, was silent, but when she looked at him 
the expression of her face might have told 
him much. It was not strange that she was 
drawn to him. His first impetuous youth 
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had passed, and now to the full vigor of his 
manly prime was added a seriousness that 
became him well, and the story told by his 
expressive eyes was held in abeyance by 
the resolute mouth. His face, refined by 
thought and usually pale from constant 
studio work, had browned by his recent life 
out of doors, and it was now turned toward 
her with a look of such perfect confidence 
and love that her own lips parted in a smile, 
and she held out her hand. He just touched 
it with his lips ; then with a short sigh pulled 
himself together, as it were, and spoke pleas- 
antly in his every -day tones : 

*' And you have no plans as )'et, Mar- 
garet ? Remember, if you go to St. Moritz, 
I am to be one of the party." 

" No, Allan, you must not come. Think 
of your work." 

** Work is not the only thing to be thought 
of," said he lightly ; ** besides, I have been 
living on a plain. I want to see the moun- 
tains.** 

" Do you believe in a vocation ?** said she 
irrelevantly. 

** Well, that is hard to say. I believe in 
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my own profession, if that is what you 



mean.'* 



** I do not mean exactly that," said she, a 
little sadly. ** If one has a mission in life, do 
you think all else should be given up to it ? 
that one, in following out this especial care, 
should sacrifice everything to it ?*' 

** Self-sacrifice is always noble," said he, 
*' provided it does not interfere with the lives 
of those dependent on us. In that case there 
is a certain generosity in denying one's self 
the luxury of self-sacrifice. I do not care for 
self-made martyrs unless the call for them is 
urgent." 

" But," sh^ persisted, " life is so uncertain 
a thing. Should not one grasp a present 
good for those one loves, at no matter what 
personal cost ?" 

** You are talking in enigmas," said he ; 
** are you called upon to decide such ques- 
tions ? Can I help you ? Let me try." He 
spoke earnestly as he laid his hand on her 
arm, but she moved it quickly away. He 
looked at her reproachfully. 

** Don't, Allan," said she, as the tears 
sprang to her eyes. " I am only a weak 
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woman, and I sometimes puzzle over such 
questions." 

" You are not in trouble?" he asked anx- 
iously. 

•* Oh, no ; I have not been so happy for 
years. Allan, will you promise me some- 
thing ?" She laid her hand on his arm now. 
The touch thrilled him, and he placed his 
hand over hers, as though to keep it se- 
cure. 

" Will you promise me, Allan, to always 
go to Hester if she needs you ? If anything 
should happen to me ; if — if — I hardly know 
how to tell you, but she is so alone in the 
world. Will you, for my sake, watch over 
her future and help and advise her if she 
needs it — and I am not there ?" 

He looked really alarmed. ** You are not 
ill?" said he. " Why do you talk in this 
way?" 

"No, I am not ill, only foolish." She 
smiled at him through her tears. " But all 
the same, promise me what I ask." 

" For your sake," said he gravely, " I will 
do all you ask. I will give my life if it is 
necessary." 
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** Thank you," said she quietly ; " I knew 
you would." 

Her face brightened, and she quickly 
turned the talk to other things. Presently 
Hester joined them, looking flushed and anx- 
ious as she presented her sketch for inspec- 
tion. Doane bantered her good-naturedly 
on her uncertain perspective and muddy col- 
oring, but with a few strong touches of his 
own he showed her how to correct her faulty 
work. He whistled gayly as he did so, for 
as his telling brush brought effect out of con- 
fusion, Hester's face cleared and she drew a 
sigh of relief. 

* ' Do you think that I shall ever be able to 
do it ? It looks so easy, and yet I make such 
a failure of it." 

** Oh, you will come out all right, but you 
must go slowly. This is too ambitious a 
subject for you as yet. That little drawing 
you did last week of the out-door pulpit be- 
hind the cathedral was quite charming. You 
have talent, but you must work, work, work, 
to make anything of it." 

She sighed. 

"Now, don't do that," said he, laugh- 
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ing. "Come, let us walk down to the 
river. We will try something easier to-mor- 
row." 

So they turned for a last look at the great 
towers rising out of the smooth swarded 
curves where the moat had been in the old 
troublous times, and afterward they walked 
down the shaded avenue, catching glimpses 
through the foliage of the shimmer of the 
Loire as they descended. Then they went 
on through the long street of the straggling 
white village and over the low-spanned 
bridge, .where they paused to wonder at the 
banks of yellow sand left by the receding 
water — banks that were already islands, and 
that would grow with the summer's heat. 
On the other side, near the hamlet of Onzain, 
they called at a wayside tavern to refresh 
themselves with some home-brewed beer, 
which they drank beneath the spreading 
trees ; and as they waited there for the train 
they watched the young daughter of their 
host herding the cattle in the shadow of the 
thick-growing copses. She wore a long, 
ragged brown cloak, and when she rested 
she stood leaning on a staff in the soft atmos- 
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phere of half lights and shades, the whole 
scene composing in a perfect picture. 

** Ah," said Doane, pointing to it with his 
stick, " who says Bastien Lepage did not 
paint nature as it is ? Where do you get at- 
mosphere like that but in France ?" 

Then the train arrived and they were 
whirled away, and one more happy day was 
over, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A QUESTION. 

" T ET US go to Luynes," said Doane one 
I J morning. He had come back with 
Hester from the garden of the Prefecture, 
where she had been taking her daily lesson. 
" We have studied Tours rather carefully," 
he continued, ^* and we have not neglected 
the environs. I think that we have done full 
justice to Balzac, for we have seen where he 
lived ; and we have also searched for the 
secluded home of his * Lily of the Valley,* 
and we have walked with Felix along the 
pleasant roads that lead there. With equal 
diligence we have found what was the proba- 
ble abiding-place of the Cur6 de Tours, and 
we have wondered at the vagaries of the 
dreadful old maid. Yesterday we exhausted 
Marmoutier, and I think that it is clearly .our 
duty to go to Luynes to-day. Blois must 
keep until we leave Tours, for to that we 
must devote at least two days, and I know of 
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a charming hostelry down by the river which 
is patronized exclusively by artists and such. 
Madame, the landlady, is my very good 
friend/' 

Nothing loath, the others assented, and 
shortly afterward they were driving along 
the road that borders the river on the way 
to the chiteau. 

Luynes is not particularly remarkable his- . 
torically , but it is delightfully picturesque, and 
as they drove toward it they refreshed their 
memories from the guide-book. Early in the 
seventeenth century it was bought by one 
Charles d'Albert de Luynes, who had been 
in close attendance on Henri IV., and who 
• afterward became Keeper of the Seals under 
Louis XIIL Architecturally there is noth- 
ing of special value but the four great tow- 
ers, which are the feature of the place, and a 
graceful turret that rises above the court- 
yard. 

** That is about all/' said Doane, closing 
the book. ** Now let us enjoy the drive." 

The river lay placid as a mirror below 

them, reflecting the tall poplars almost across 

- tl^ full width of its glassy bosom. Not a 
/^>>.- 
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ripple disturbed the surface, upon which the 
white houses and trim gardens were repeat- 
ed in their own reflection. They passed a 
number of villas, each provided with an ap- 
proaching alley of trees ; and as they drew 
near to Luynes the yellow sandstone of the 
hill-side was honeycombed with the dwellings 
that the peasants had burrowed out of the 
solid rock. The cliffs were as thickly inhab- 
ited as though a colony of sand-martins lived 
there, and chimneys smoked and curtained 
windows glistened from out of the face of the 
rock. The peasants had literally returned to 
live in the bosom of Mother Earth, and as she 
furnished them with the means of easy liv- 
ing, she also provided a roof and a home. 
The road was very level and rather dusty, 
and the sun beat down warmly as their 
horse plodded steadily along the uneventful 
way. Little children darted out from un- 
suspected doorways and stood watching the 
travellers pass ; blue-bloused laborers, with 
their tools carried over their shoulders, 
whistled cheerily as they tramped along, 
and almost invariably they greeted the stran- 
gers with word or hand. Here and there a 
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stone-breaker plied his monotonous calling 
by the roadside with spectacled eyes and 
gloved hands ; but even he paused in his 
labor, and the click of the hammer ceased as 
he looked up to greet the passers. The glare 
of the sun was reflected from the river and 
from the white road, -and as their way con- 
tinued, the trees and water and the sky were 
blended more and more in the harmonious 
water-color effects that are easily and quick- 
ly caught by a clever hand. 

Doane called attention to this and to that — 
the purple under-shadows of the still green 
grain, the perfect blues and grays of distant 
foliage, and the changing lights on the 
stream. The driver talked confidentially 
and encouragingly to his horse, and the 
faithful beast responded by throwing back 
his ears, and with a trifle more energy 
whisked away the aggressive flies with his 
tail. Hurry was not to be thought of, and 
in good time shade and rest would be at hand 
in the narrow street at Luynes. 

At last the four rugged castle towers came 
in sight, crowning a hill wreathed in vines 
that grew over it like a mantle, and which 
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lent a grace and rural charm not often found 
in more artificial surroundings. Not many 
minutes later they drew up within the 
shadow cast by an old market-shed built with 
a wonderfully high-pitched roof poised on 
chestnut beams and pillars that had grown 
black with age. Then they left the vehicle 
and commenced to climb the steep ascent of 
the rough stone steps that led up the hill- 
side. Doane put an assisting iiand under 
Margaret's elbow as she mounted, a care 
which her alert step and easy bearing hardly 
rendered necessary ; and Hester scrambled 
on ahead, turning every now and then to call 
to them to hasten. Heated by her exertions, 
the hair on her forehead moistened, and the 
locks shook themselves loose from the de- 
corous coil beneath her hat ; and as she 
stood above the others, slightly flushed 
and altogether radiant with health and 
pleasure, Margaret gave voice to her ever- 
recurring thought as she exclaimed to 
Doane : 

" Is she not the prettiest thing you ever 
saw, Allan ?" 

** She certainly is lovely," he replied ; 
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" and do you know, Margaret, I think she 
grows more like you every day." 

When they reached the castle enclosure 
they found that there was little to explore, 
for the building was in part used as the resi- 
dence of some rural magnate, and a glance 
through a window showed sad and vulgar 
desecration of the old stone walls, where 
lath and plaster and cheap wall-paper had 
done their worst. The old woman in charge 
declared that the inhabited portion was not 
on exhibition, so they found nothing more 
exciting to do than to mount the battlements 
in order to see the view. This they did, 
and were well repaid for the trouble, as the 
prospect was truly lovely. The sight of the 
sweet country, watered by the lordly stream 
that wound in shining curves among the 
prosperous fields, was rejoicing to the eye. 
The old place itself was neglected and grass- 
grown, and the weeds ran rankly over what 
had once been the manorial court, while the 
crumbling walls had long ceased to serve 
even the pretence of defence. 

** And yet, see how they used to build in 
those days," said Doane, as he struck the 
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solid masonry. ** It is ever so many feet 
thick and nearly as strong as when first put 
up, though of course useless as a protection 
from modern cannon. Those old fellows 
built for all time !" 

* * It must have been beautiful to live 
then," said Hester, with sparkling eyes. 
" Think of the poetry and romance and 
color, and of the devotion and courage of 
the knights ! Life must have been like a pic- 
ture." 

' ' I think the present is a very good time 
to live in," said Doane contentedly. ** Look 
at the reverse side of your picture, Hester. 
Squalor and splendor lay very close to- 
gether. I would not have the old days back 
again, but am thankful to enjoy their legacy 
of art, and not to feel forced to wear chain 
armor under my clothes, nor to dread poison 
in every innocent-looking dish set before 
me. Besides, a few years hence these very 
days of ours will be considered the * good 
old times.' " 

" But I do not think we look like pic- 
tures," said Hester dubiously. 

" I think )^ou do," said he. ** Just stand 
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still a moment where you are. That is right. 
Now turn your head a little, and don't 
smooth back your hair — that spoils the 
effect ; and don't drop that bunch of corn- 
flowers either. There — I think you would 
make a very passable sketch if I were to 
paint you as you lean up against that old 
stone- work." 

Hester laughed as she threw herself into a 
momentary pose, and then tossed the flowers 
away. 

'* They are faded," said she, as she nestled 
close to her mother's side, and took off her 
hat to fan her heated face. 

They finally left the walls and returned to 
the castle court. They peeped through the 
lower windows of the residence and caught 
a glimpse of a fine stone staircase, but the 
doors remained closed, so they turned away 
to wander in the long grass of the unculti- 
vated fields behind the chS,teau. A footpath 
led to an ancient church whose portals were 
boarded up, and Hester was convinced that 
they were thereby defrauded from finding 
untold treasures and mementos of the de- 
parted lords of the soil. Altogether the old 
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domain was pathetic in its desertion and par- 
tial demolishment ; but the decay had come 
gently, and a halo of peace and poetry hung 
over the place. The summer day was very 
lovely, and the roses, growing almost wild, 
overran walls and garden with untrained 
luxuriance, throwing out strong, firm shoots 
of greenery. Down in the hollow of the 
field the bees hummed about a row of straw- 
thatched hives. The flies buzzed lazily in 
the heat, and a slumberous haze lay over the 
landscape as the day advanced. It grew hot 
in the unsheltered dip of land below the cas- 
tle walls, so they returned to bestow a fee 
upon the old woman, who had done nothing 
to deserve their bounty except to clatter 
over the stones when she pointed out the 
stairs of the tower. She nevertheless ac- 
cepted the proffered sous with much affabil- 
ity, and wished the party a ion voyage. 

Slowly descending the steps, they paused 
to admire the tiny gardens that nestled on 
each projecting ledge, and finally came out 
again in the village, that was as silent as a 
city of the dead. Not a soul was astir, and 
the wonder was where any business came 
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from to keep the two or three quiet shops 
alive. The horse lifted his patient eyes 
above the edge of the brown linen bag tied 
over his nose, from which he was contented- 
ly munching bits of dark, sour bread. The 
driver deliberately knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and prepared to go, and a few min- 
utes later they found themselves on the 
broad, level road again on the returning way 
to Tours. The towers of Luynes faded out 
of sight as they passed beneath the homes of 
the modern cave-dwellers, and the long, 
white road stretched away like a ribbon be- 
side the river as they jogged along and en- 
livened the time by discussing the morning's 
excursion. 

Then it was that they were suddenly over- 
taken by the calamity that overwhelmed 
them so completely that the whole course of 
their lives was changed. As I said before, 
they were all seated in the open fiacre, a 
shabby little victoria. The two women were 
on the back seat, and Doane faced them on 
the low one in front. They leaned toward 
each other as the interest of conversation 
drew them more closely together, and they 
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became animated over slight differences of 
opinion as they talked on, all unconscious of 
the approaching fate. Doane, from his posi- 
tion, saw it first, for it came from behind, 
heralded by a cloud of dust, and so quickly 
was it upon them that almo^ as soon as they 
were aware of the rattle and tramp of the 
runaway team the accident had taken place. 

Doane rose from his seat and saw the mas- 
terless horses attached to an empty gun-car- 
riage as they came tearing down the road, 
utterly uncontrolled, and crazy with some 
sudden panic of fear. Such was the impetu- 
osity of their course that every one scattered 
at their approach, and no hand was raised to 
stop them. He saw at a glance that it would 
be impossible to turn their own carriage out 
of the road, for on one side of it there ran a 
stone wall, and to go to the other would be 
to cross the very path of the runaways. 
Their best hope lay in the chance that the 
coming horses might swerve aside and leave 
them untouched. As the noise increased the 
coachman of the fiacre turned, and both 
women sprang to their feet to discover its 
cause. Doane called to them in the firm 
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voice that came with the force that a natural 
leadership always gives, to remain where they 
were ; and then, with the quick instinct of a 
desperate bravery, he sprang into the road 
directly in the path of the unrestrained ani- 
mals, and threw up his arms to check them in 
their mad career. It was a superbly bold 
thing to do ; but, bold as it was, the act was 
too late to altogether avert the impending 
catastrophe. In the seconds that followed, 
Doane forgot himself entirely. Some flitting 
thought of a lost future may have crossed his 
mind, but it was perfectly indistinct, and the 
one thing of which he was conscious was the 
determination to save the two helpless women 
whose means of escape were entirely cut oflF. 
As the conviction came to him that his posi- 
tion was powerless to check the coming ani- 
mals, his tactics changed. Bareheaded and 
with set teeth he waited for a fraction of a 
moment, and then, as the horses came down 
upon him thunderously, enveloped in a cloud 
of dust, he made a frantic leap and caught at 
the farther bridle rein, throwing upon it the 
whole weight of his body. It was undoubt- 
edly this that caused them to slightly swerve 
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from their course, but he was dragged down 
with them when the crash came, and he only 
heard Hester's piercing scream as everything 
fell together in hopeless confusion. The 
wheels of the two vehicles had locked, and 
the fiacre, being by far the lighter of the two, 
was overturned, while the plunging, 'strug- 
gling brutes caused the gun-carriage to tilt 
over on its side. The coachman was thrown 
over the wall, but it was subsequently 
learned that he escaped with numerous con- 
tusions. Of the horses, one of the runaways 
was killed outright, the other badly cut, but 
the unoffending livery horse was saved. 

A dozen willing hands came to the rescue, 
and so rapidly did the crowd of eager rustics 
gather, that it appeared as though they had 
sprung from the ground. Doane never 
knew how he extricated himself from the 
wreck, but he found himself on his feet at 
last, bruised and shaken in every joint, but 
otherwise miraculously preserved from harm. 
He was so dazed that at first he could see' 
nothing, but with the return of his full con- 
sciousness he turned to look for the others, 
and a horrible dread made his heart stand 
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Still. The crowd made way for him, and 
stood respectfully aside ; and as he looked, 
his worst fears appeared realized. The shat- 
tered carriage had been moved away, and he 
saw that where it had been Hester lay mo- 
tionless on the ground, her head resting in a 
pool of blood, while Margaret, her clothing 
torn and covered with dust, knelt beside her, 
calling the child by every endearing name as 
she tried with her own poor, bare hands to 
stanch the gaping wound. As Doane bent 
over them both she raised her agonized face 
and said, with the desperate calmness of de- 
spair : 

** Hester is dead." 

He fell on his knees on the other side, and 
felt her heart and pulse. With his handker- 
chief he wiped the stains from off her face, 
and at last placed his ear to her heart. 

** She is not dead," said he gently. ** You 
must not despair, Margaret. ' ' 

Their eyes met over the prostrate form. 
" She is young and strong," he continued, 
** and we will, we must save her !" 

His quietness gave the distracted mother 
strength, and a faint ray of hope entered her 
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heart as she again bent over her darting in a 
vain endeavor to close the wound. 

" We must have help,*' exclaimed Doane, 
rising to his'feet. ** Hoik, one of you lads ! 
Who will harness a horse to some kind of a 
wagon that will carry these ladies to Tours ?" 

But a quiet voice at his elbow replied, " It 
is too late, monsieur. In her condition it 
would be highly dangerous to carry made- 
moiselle to Tours. My house is close at 
hand, and I have already dispatched fitienne 
for the doctor;*' and turning, Doane saw 
Paul's uncle standing close beside him. 

** See," continued that gentleman imper- 
turbably, ** he is already well on his way," 
and he pointed to a horseman far down the 
road. " It is quite simple. I was riding by 
and saw what happened, so I dismounted and 
sent fitienne at once to Tours on my own 
horse. Will monsieur have the complaisance 
to conduct these ladies to my house ? I will 
lead the way." 

Margaret was too much overcome to argue 
or to offer any resistance to this wise coun- 
sel, though it came from the merest acquaint- 
ance, and so the sad procession started. 
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Doane lifted Hester tenderly in his arms, 
gathering her head on his shoulder, and 
walked on, totally unmindful of his own 
hurt ; and Margaret kept close' beside him, 
holding one of her child's cold, damp hands 
in hers. M. de Courtellier went a little way 
in advance, and a band of sorrowing peasants 
brought up the rear. They moved slowly 
and painfully up the shadowed avenue that 
led to Paul's old home, while he, the only 
one absent from the happy party that had 
lately so joyously explored Touraine, was far 
on his way to Africa. 

They were forced to advance very gently 
in order to avoid the slightest jar that could 
aggravate the flow of blood ; but, in spite of 
all precautions, the bright drops fell and 
stained the path. The sun broke through 
the trees in a glory, and the flies and insects 
danced in the glow of light as an infinity of 
luminous specks, and the nodding flowers 
bloomed on unconscious of the tragedy that 
had taken place ; but the old pointer, who 
ran forward joyfully to meet his master, took 
instant account of the situation, and with 
almost human instinct led the way to the 
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house. With drooping head and tail he 
passed up the broad entrance steps between 
the formal row of ornamental orange-trees, 
and then stood patiently at the door awaiting 
their advent. 

His master entered first and conducted his 
guests through the cool tiled hall, where the 
subdued sunlight only found its way through 
partially closed green blinds ; and as they 
disappeared within, the peasants outside 
quietly dispersed. 

As Doane carefully carried his burden he 
anxiously watched the ghastly face resting 
on his shoulder, and Hester's entire helpless- 
ness filled him with an unutterable pity. He 
had not known until that day how strong a 
hold she had taken upon his affections ; but 
it had become very clear to him that he 
would gladly shed his own life blood drop by 
drop if b}' so doing she could be restored to 
health, and he knew that any personal sacri, 
fice would only be a joy if offered either for 
Hester's sake or for her mother's. 

** God forgive me," he thought, " which 
of them is it that I love the better — Margaret 
or Margaret's child ?" 
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He was dimly conscious of an approaching 
crisis in his life. 

They passed down a corridor leading to a 
side wing, and stood still in the darkened 
passage while their host unlocked a door. 
Doane looked up at the agonized mother's 
face and smiled. 

**Take courage, dear heart," he whis- 
pered. 

M. de Courtellier entered the guest-cham- 
ber first, and threw back the door-like win- 
dows that commanded a view of the trim 
French garden laid out in all the quaint 
formality that characterized such pleasure 
grounds a century ago. The air, heavy with 
its perfume, blew in to revive the sufferer, but 
she noticed nothing as they laid her on the 
spotless white bed. ** She must have more 
air,*' said their host, throwing back the mus- 
lin curtains, ** and I will send Babette to 
you, madame.*' He left the room, and Doane 
gently forced Margaret into a chair. 

** You must rest," said he quietly. ** The 
doctor is coming, and until then I will do 
everything.*' 

Exhausted and shaken, Margaret sank 
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back in the seat and let him bathe her fore- 
head with cold water ; but even as she did so 
she moaned, ** Hester, my darling ! Let me 
go to her !" 

** You shall go," said he, ** but you must 
drink this first/* 

Babette, the neat housekeeper, was stand- 
ing beside him, holding a silver tray fur- 
nished with decanter and glasses. Her keen 
eyes looked at the strangers sharply, and her 
slightly pursed lips indicated symptoms of 
disapproval at the strange sounds of an un- 
familiar language ; but when Doane ad- 
dressed her in his fluent French her face 
cleared, and she became profuse of offers of 
assistance. To be at the head of affairs was 
an immense solace to Babette, and entirely 
made up for the inconvenience caused by the 
inroad of unexpected arrivals ; besides, her 
really kind heart softened with compassion 
as she bent her energies to administer to their 
comfort. Margaret took what they gave 
her, and the tonic of the wine brought back 
her failing senses ; and then Doane left the 
room to confer with their kind host, while the 
efficient servant did all that was possible for 
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the two women. When he returned, Hester 
lay between fresh, clean sheets, still uncon- 
scious, but looking more like herself since 
the stains of dust and blood had been re- 
moved. Margaret hung over her, and Ba- 
bette stood on the other side of the bed. 

The interval spent in waiting for the physi- 
cian was like an eternity. Everything that 
love and care could suggest was done. Mar- 
garet kept perfectly calm, but she was as 
white and almost as cold as a statue as she 
moved about automatically, conscious of but 
one thing, that her darling's life was slowly 
ebbing away. Her own face was frozen into 
an expression of stony grief, but she did not 
give way, and her hands obeyed the impulses 
of her brain as she moved quickly and deftly, 
doing as by instinct what was required. She 
hardly saw Doane, though she took from his 
hands what was needed, and allowed him to 
wait upon them both without a word. Ba- 
bette moved softly in her felt slippers, that 
made no noise on the polished floor as she 
carried in ice and hot water and fresh linen. 
She travelled incessantly between the kitchen 
and the store-room, and from the sick-room 
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back to the dining-room, where her master 
sat alone, waiting for news. Her kindly, 
wrinkled face was full of importance as the 
tidy, middle-aged figure moved quickly on 
its errands of mercy ; but the clinking keys 
that hung at her ample waist above the blue 
protecting apron alone heralded her ap- 
proach. Ever her loquacious tongue was 
awed into silence— a most unusual thing for 
the talkative Babette. 

"Ah, monsieur," said she at last to her 
master, ** doubtless the young lady is the 
English gentleman's ^^«t:/^. He looks like a 
dead man himself. He is silent, too, though 
he can talk excellent French." 

*' He is not English. They are all Ameri- 
cans, and friends of M. Paul's," said M. de 
Courtellier sharply. 

"And he is away, mon Dieu /** she ex- 
claimed. * * And is the young lady the cause 
of his frequent visits to Tours ?" she con- 
tinued, with the familiarity of an old ser- 
vant. 

** Tats toi, Babette, that is not thy affair," 
said her master. ** Do all that is possible for 
the sick child, and ask no questions. Ah, 
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mon DieUy why does not that fool of a doctor 
come !*' 

He was strangely nervo*^ himself, for the 
sight of the young life nearly crushed out in its 
early bloom had unmanned him more than it 
had ever done to look upon a stricken battle- 
field. In the mean time, in the room overlook-, 
ing the garden, Margaret and Doane were liv- 
ing through such supreme moments as rarely 
come into our lives. Each one as it passed 
seemed to lessen the chance of holding intact 
the slight thread of life that alone kept Hes- 
ter with them. Doane sat with his finger on 
her pulse, and with the other hand he was 
quick to aid Margaret in changing the band- 
ages, or to wield the unceasing fan. 

To those who have watched thus, with 
every nerve highly strung, this intense strain 
of waiting will be readily understood. With 
Margaret it was carried to the last pitch of 
physical endurance ; but when the doctor at 
last stood in the doorway, the relief was so 
great that at the same instant she was in- 
spired with a correspondingly new hope. 

There was much to be done. The wound 
was washed and sewed up, fresh restoratives 
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were applied, directions given ; and when 
the physician rose to go, he said kindly : 

** She will live, but the utmost care and 
quiet are necessary. Shall I send a sister to 
stay with you through the night?*' 

Margaret shook her head. She was pow- 
erless to speak, and Doane, taking her hand 
in his, quietly answered for them both : 

" We will watch together lo-night, M. le 
Docteur.** 

It was late that afternoon before the 
change came. Just as the Empire clock on 
the mantel-piece chimed out six silvery 
strokes, she opened her eyes. 

** Where am I ?*' she murmured. 

Her mother was on her knees beside her in 
an instant, and whispered : 

** You are quite safe, my darling, and I 
am here close beside you." 

The white lips parted, and then Hester 
spoke again. The words were faint, but 
low as they were, they made both her hear- 
ers start. It was not her mother that she 
asked for in that moment of her returning 
consciousness, but as she lifted her hand she 
said, ** Doane — Allan Doane." What fol- 
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lowed was inaudible. Her eyes closed, and 
she smiled, but her breathing had become 
regular, and they knew her stupor had 
passed and that Hester was sleeping. 

Doane would not let his eyes meet Mar- 
garet's ; but as she stooped over Hester 
under the pretence of arranging her cover- 
ing, he saw that the blood rushed to her face, 
rising above her forehead to the very roots 
of her hair, and he fancied that he saw her 
hand tremble as she smoothed the coverlet. 
They neither of them could meet the look of 
the other while Hester lay between them in 
her helplessness. A moment passed thus in 
painful silence before Doane rose and quietlv 
left the room. 

When he was called to dinner with his 
host a few minutes later, he went his way 
with a very troubled spirit. He was so pre- 
occupied and silent that he was hardly a 
pleasant guest, but M. de Courtellier with 
charming courtesy failed to notice it. The 
artist made profuse apologies, it is true, for 
the trouble and inconvenience that the acci- 
dent had caused, to all of which his enter- 
tainer, who was the soul of hospitality, onl;^ 
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replied by assurances to the contrary, and he 
declared that the house had been empty long 
enough. It was high time that some one 
should occupy the deserted rooms. He at- 
tributed Doane's abstraction to anxiety, and 
pressed upon him, in his lavish hospitality, 
the choicest wines in his cellar, hoping to 
distract him. Doane ate and drank, and did 
his best to be polite ; but his heart was in the 
darkened room on the other side of the 
house, and he could not banish from his 
recollection the sound of his own name as it 
had come to him from the white lips of Mar- 
garet's child. God help her ! help them 
both ! 

The air blew in softly, rustling the green 
tapestry curtains and fanning the flowers that 
graced the table. The sunshine lit up the 
quiet room, that was simple even to plainness, 
but exquisitely neat and attractive in spite of 
its formality. The polished chairs stood 
along the walls in regular order, the rugs lay 
with absolute straightness under the table 
and before the hearth. The clock between 
the Sfevres vases ticked audibly, the well- 
trained butler performed his service deftly. 
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and Doane perfunctorily helped himself to 
what was handed to him and answered his 
kind host's efiforts at conversation, and all 
the time that plaintive voice was sounding in 
his ears, " Doane — Allan Doane." 

Why had she, in her extremity, called to 
him when her mother was so near ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ANSWER. 

MARGARET had started just as Doane 
had done when Hester called to him. 
The start arose partly from her extreme sur- 
prise and partly from a feeling of pain. Why 
had her child looked to a comparative stran- 
ger in the first seconds of returning con- 
sciousness instead of to the faithful mother 
who had been close to her all her life ? 
There could be but one explanation, and 
Margaret's mind filled with recollections of 
the last weeks. Every little incident, mean- 
ingless in itself, seemed now to her excited 
imagination fraught with significance. As 
she pondered over these things, Doane, lib- 
erated from the restraint of the dining-room, 
was walking up and down in the garden, 
smoking innumerable cigarettes as he asked 
himself the same questions that Margaret 
was striving to answer for herself beside, 
Hester's bed. 
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She had not rebelled against the hospital- 
ity she had been forced to accept ; indeed, 
at first she had been hardly conscious of the 
obligation, taking it gratefully, only thankful 
for the comfort it brought the sufferer. M. 
de Courtellier*s kindness knew no bounds. 
With a delicacy bred of high refinement, he 
absolutely effaced himself in his own house. 
From time to time he sent fruit or wine to 
tempt the mother, and himself superintended 
the daintily arranged meals that Babette car- 
ried to her with her own hands. With rare 
tact he saw that everything possible was 
done as by magic, for no questions were 
asked ; and Babette followed her master's 
instructions with gentle insistence. Her 
busy tongue was stilled, and her efficient 
ministrations came like those of a substantial 
and very human angel to the distracted 
mother. Later, when brighter days shone 
again, Margaret marvelled at the miracle 
that pity had wrought, and felt that her debt 
of gratitude could never be repaid to the old 
gentleman of uncertain temper and to his 
elderly handmaiden. But now she felt im- 
pelled to fly far from this haven of rest, tak- 
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ing Hester with her ; and it was with a feel- 
ing akin to keen self-reproach that the 
thought came, ** O Paul, if you had only 
known !** It seemed like treachery to him 
to remain in his old home after what had 
happened. 

Babette*s attentions superseded Doane*s 
entirely, for he ceased to enter the room 
from the moment Hester recognized him. 
With returning daylight he went to Tours 
and brought back to Margaret the necessaries 
that Augustine packed up for him ; and 
when he handed them in at the door, he laid 
a bunch of fresh flowers on the package, a 
mute assurance of his constant thought. In 
the intervals of waiting for news he restless- 
ly moved about the garden or sat in the 
shaded porch. This garden was a pleasant 
spot to wait in, but he hardly saw it, for his 
thoughts were fully occupied with other 
things. And yet the place was well worth 
noticing, and at another time he would have 
taken pleasure in being there. Though the 
house only dated from the beginning of the 
century, time had mellowed the exterior, 
and it had an air of ** caste" about it that 
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spoke of the old R6gime. Its spacious front 
was distinctly dignified, and the long rows 
of windows overlooked as precisely kept 
grounds as ever adorned a gentleman's coun- 
try-scat. From the garden in the rear Doane 
could see the open window of Hester's room, 
and as he tarried outside in solitude, he 
watched to see Margaret pass behind the 
partly closed Venetian blinds. The porch 
where he sometimes sat was built in the form 
of a peristyle, from which steps led down to 
join a straight path that divided various 
parterres of gay flowers, until it reached the 
low enclosing wall surmounted by stone 
vases filled with palms. In the centre of 
this ornamental space a fountain played. 
Beyond lay a pleasant lawn, and then diversi- 
fied paths lost themselves in the shadow of 
the lime and horse-chestnut trees that were 
occasionally dominated by steeple-like pop- 
lars. In this retired spot he passed many 
hours. Ostensibly he had returned to his 
own quarters in St. Symphorien, but in real- 
ity his time was spent at the hospitable abode 
of their host. Doane was very anxious, and 
terribly perplexed. He went to Hester's 
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door fifty times in the course of the day, and 
Margaret stood on the threshold with a 
worn, white face, and gave the latest report. 
He had few words to say. Though the same 
thought was in the minds of both, neither 
alluded to it. 

Hester lay quietly most of the time, and had 
not asked for him again. During the twenty- 
four hours that followed that gleam of con- 
sciousness she slept a great deal ; but as her 
strength, and with it renewed vitality, gradu- 
ally returned, her power of thinking came 
back to her. But she said nothing, only fol- 
lowed her mother with her eyes, and asked no 
questions. She even let Babette help her, and 
patiently took what was given without inquir- 
ing where she was or who her new attendant 
might be. She was entirely content to rest 
peacefully, and to let mind and body recover 
slowly from the fearful shock. Margaret 
nursed her with a devotion that was almost 
sublime. Her own bruises were forgotten, 
and she repeated to herself again and again, 
" It may be the last time that I have the only 
right. There is some one to take my place.*' 

The thought brought pain — a dull, throb- 
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bing pain that was only eased by the remem- 
brance of the safety and happiness that was 
so close at hand for Hester. After all, she 
had foreseen it from the first, and she to/d 
herself that it was not strange. Doane was 
singularly attractive, and in the full vigor of 
his manhood. Those twenty-two years of 
difference in age would shrink away to noth- 
ing in the sympathy of perfect companion- 
ship ; and she herself had told him that Hes- 
ter was old for her age, and far more thought- 
ful and womanly than her contemporaries 
usually were. And then, too, she had al- 
ways been accustomed to the society of older 
people. Margaret saw it all quite plainly 
now, and wondered why she could not be 
glad. She felt positively benumbed ; and as 
she performed her helpful offices she hung 
over the child with dry, tearless eyes, but 
with a devotion that in its depth can be ap- 
proached by nothing that is not maternal. 

One day, two days, three days passed in 
this way, and still Hester had not asked for 
Doane ; but the next, as she lay back on the 
pillows of her sofa very weakly, but with a 
far more natural look in her eyes and with 
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the first suspicion of returning color in her 
cheeks, she looked up shyly and said : 

** Mother, I want to see him." 

** Yes, dear," said Margaret quietly. 
''Shall I send for him? He is not far 
away." 

" Not far away ! Oh,- mother ! Then he 
has returned ?" 

** He never really went, darling, and now 
he is close at hand." 

The mother's voice was low, and so gently 
pitched that it was no jar in the sick-room. 
How could Hester know that Margaret's 
throat was choked, and that her very heart 
stood still ? 

'* Not quite yet, mother. Let us stay 
alone together a little longer. I think I will 
go to sleep." 

She spoke wearily, and let Margaret beat 
up the pillows before she lay back on them 
and slumbered. 

That afternoon, as Doane sat on a green 
bench under the trees behind the house, he 
heard a step on the gravel path, and turning 
his head, he saw Margaret coming toward 
him. It seemed to him that she glided 
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rather than walked, and he saw that her face 
was set and deathly pale. It was so peace- 
ful in that sweet back garden, and yet the 
singing of the birds among the leafy branches 
seemed like a mockery to the agony that was 
wringing two human hearts. Doane looked 
ten years older. The struggle of the last 
days had left its marks on his face. It had 
grown grave and sad, and deep lines of anx- 
iety were drawn about his eyes and mouth. 
Was it for mother or daughter that the 
strong man had become careworn and old, 
or was it for both ? Doane never told to 
what conclusion his questionings had brought 
him ; but when Margaret stood behind him 
and placed her hand on his shoulder, arid 
looked down on him as they found them- 
selves alone together in that pleasant French 
garden, she knew that he was ready. 

*' Allan,'* said she quietly — so quietly that 
her voice sounded almost expressionless, 
though her lips blanched and her face be- 
came pallid as death — ** Allan, dear friend, it 
has all been a mistake. Hester is waiting for 
you." 

He looked up to meet her eyes, and his 
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own filled with undisguised passion. He 
longed to clasp her to him, but he hardly 
dared to touch her, and only took her hand, 
which lay unresponsively in his. She looked 
pure and white as an avenging angel. 

** She is better and sweeter than I am, 
Allan," she continued. *' Her life is all be- 
fore her, ghe has known no pain. She has 
no regrets. She is what I used to be.'* 

He still held her hand, looking at her pas- 
sionately the while, but he did not move or 
speak. 

** She is waiting," repeated the mother 
gently. ** For my sake, dear, save her from 
the pain of my past. This is what you have 
both been waiting for, but you did not 
understand it just at first." 

Then he let loose her hand and answered, 
as he looked far into the depths of her faith- 
ful eyes : 

'* You are right, she must not wait. I 
am going." 

After he left her, Margaret sank upon the 
seat he had vacated and waited. She re- 
membered afterward how minutely she no- 
ticed all her surroundings. A marble group 
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representing Cupid and Psyche stood at the 
end of the lawn embowered in greenery, and 
it caught her eye. She wondered why it 
was that the story it told, old yet perennially 
young, had never wearied the world ; and 
that what had charmed the classic eyes still 
held attraction for the world-worn life of to- 
day. She saw that the edges of the flower- 
beds were trimmed with extraordinary neat- 
ness, and that the moss and leaves filling the 
rose-plots were smoothed carefully in an even 
covering that both protected and enriched 
the strong stems. The lawn might have 
been a bowling green, it was so smooth and 
even — le tapis vert its owner called it, after its 
prototype in the king*s garden at Versailles. 
Her senses were abnormally acute, and 
nothing escaped her. She even saw M. de 
Courtellier's black coat vanish among the 
trees, and was dimly conscious that she was 
grateful to him for leaving her alone. The 
roses flung their sweetness on the air, the 
shades fell and lengthened on the turf. The 
gardener moved slowly with his watering- 
pat about the plants. Then his green baize 
apron and broad straw hat disappeared 
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around the corner of the house, and she was 
alone again. 

Why did not Doane return ? Should she 
go for him ? No, she had no right to do so ; 
her place was filled. A deadly faintness 
came over her. The breeze freshened, and 
she revived and watched as in a dream the 
flood of yellow light across the grass, and 
marvelled at its beauty as it caught the edges 
of the clipped trees. A bell sounded in the 
distance, and she knew it was the Angelus, 
and that all who heard it, whether at home 
or abroad, should bow their heads in prayer. ' 
She felt that she too would like to pray, but 
her lips could not form the words. Then a 
terror of anxiety seized her. Was Doane 
staying too long? Would he fatigue the 
sick girl ? She started up almost angrily, 
but paused, for she heard a low sound of 
melody coming through the open window. 
Allan was singing softly, and she recognized 
a favorite air Paul often whistled. 

** What right has he to that?" she mut- 
tered. ** Must he steal everything away 
from us — even our poor little songs — from 
Paul and me?" 
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She listened with growing irritation until 
the sound ceased, and then she was sure that 
she heard the sound of a low, pleased laugh. 
Ah, they were so happy — so happy ! Her 
own head swam ; she could not think. 

The sound of a firm step crushing the 
gravel brought her to herself, and she felt, 
though she did not see, that Doane was 
standing behind her. He waited ; but as she 
did not speak, he came around and took his 
seat beside her on the wooden bench. She 
turned her face and met his radiant eyes. 
How happy he was ! And her darling was 
happy, too ! She forgave them all the pain. 

He took her hand and gently stroked it. 
She let him do so ; it made no difference, for 
they should all be one family soon. She 
wondered if he thought she looked ill or 
showed how she suffered, for his own face 
softened to tenderest solicitude. 

** Margaret, dear," he said, ** it is all right 
at last. Do you know that we have been de- 
ceiving ourselves with imaginations that have* 
quite run away with us ?" 

It was a strange beginning for a lover to 
make when about to announce his engage- 
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ment. He smiled that same radiant smile as 
he continued : 

** It has been a misunderstanding all along. 
Hester was not asking for me just now." 

" Not for you !'* cried the poor mother. 
** Allan, you are mad ! Her first conscious 
thought was of you.*' 

" Listen, dearest/* said he. ** Hester has 
told me all. She has learned to love me, she 
says." He could feel Margaret tremble as 
he pressed her hand. ** But, dear, it was not 
as we understood. When she came to her- 
self that time, her first thought was of you ; 
her first conscious wish was to tell me to 
care for you always, for she thought she was 
dying. It was Paul she asked for just now. 
Listen, Margaret, to her own words — she 
told me. to tell you — she says she can never 
marry any one but — Paul ! And, dear, you 
know it will be easy to follow them wher- 
ever they may have to go.** 

Margaret gave a quick gasp for breath, 
but when he drew her head to his shoulder 
she let it remain there, and her overwrought 
nature gave way in a suppressed sob. She had 
not cried for grief, but joy brought Ihe tears. 
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" And, Margaret, it is Hester's own wish, 
and you will not send me away again," said 
he, in his deep voice. 

The birds burst forth in a sudden carol of 
evening joy, the Angelus bells chimed dis- 
tinctly through the delicious atmosphere, and 
the glory of the sun's slanting rays fell like a 
benediction upon the two united souls ; and 
when Margaret placed her hand in Doane's 
and let him gather her closely in his strong 
embrace, they had at last begun their life's 
story together. 

Sing on, ye happy birds ! ring out, clear 
bells ! and you, tall poplars, stand silent 
guard ! Surely through the length and 
breadth of pleasant France there was not a 
more blissful pair that day than the strangers 
who sat in the hospitable shelter of a home- 
stead in Old Touraine, as they clasped each 
other's hands. 
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